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Notes  from  the  Dean 


as  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and 
Training  announced 
its  reform  agenda  for  Ontario  secondary 
schools,  this  issue  of  Orbit,  describing 
grassroots  initiatives  for  secondary  school 
change,  went  to  press.  A future  Orbit  issue 
will  explore  the  new  program  and  curriculum 
in  depth;  this  issue  looks  at  the  process  of 
change  for  high  schools  that  in  advance  of 
the  Ministry  mandate  have  sought  ways  to 
raise  standards  and  introduce  greater 
accountability,  reduce  drop-out  rates,  and 
bridge  the  gap  between  school  and  work. 
The  issue  also  has  a strong  focus  on 
transforming  the  hierarchical  culture  of 
secondary  schools  to  one  that  is  more 
collaborative  and  responsive  to  students, 
staff,  and  the  community. 

The  innovative  work  of  member  schools 
in  the  OISE/UT  Learning  Consortium  is 
highlighted  in  this  issue.  This  school/ 
university  partnership,  formed  in  1988 
between  the  then  Faculty  of  Education  at 
the  University  ofToronto,  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  and  four 
school  boards  in  the  Greater  Toronto  area 


(Durham,  Halton,  North  York,  and 
Scarborough),  was  set  up  to: 

• Plan  and  initiate  new  programs  in  teacher 
development  and  school  improvement; 

• Generate  knowledge  through  document- 
ing and  researching  these  initiatives;  and 

• Disseminate  new  learning  about  teacher 
development  and  school  improvement. 

Member  boards  (representing  some  450 
schools  and  250,000  students)  have  focussed 
on  a number  of  topics  over  the  years, 
including  cooperative  learning,  mentoring, 
conflict  management,  assessment  of  learning, 
and  peer  coaching.  I think  readers  will 
agree  that  this  Orbit  issue  represents  the 
success  of  the  Consortium  in  exploring, 
implementing,  and  reporting  on  the  topic 
of  secondary  school  improvement,  a concern 
m more  recent  years.  A special  thanks  to 
Consortium  Director  Ethne  Cullen  for 
putting  this  issue  together. 

And  on  behalf  of  Orbit,  we  also  hope 
you  enjoy  the  new  design  which  is  being 
initiated  in  the  current  issue. 

Michael  Fullan 
Dean,  OISE/UT 
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rbit’s  invitation  last  spring  to  The 
Learning  Consortium  (OISE/UT  s 
partnership  with  four  Ontario 
school  boards)  to  guest-edit  a theme 
issue  on  secondary  school  reform  has 
come  to  fruition  with  this  collection  of 
stories  and  strategies  from  Ontario 
schools.  As  we  go  to  press,  we  await  the 
final  Ministry  document  outlining  the 
specific  required  changes  to  program  and 
curriculum,  and  so  the  articles 
presented  here  describe  changes  that  have  not  been  mandated  so 
much  as  anticipated  or  envisioned  as  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  students,  staff,  and  the  wider  school  community.  We  felt  that  at 
this  time  of  severe  public  criticism  of  the  educational  system,  and 
low  morale  among  educators,  it  was  especially  timely  to  invite 
educators  to  share  with  others  the  stories  about  their  creative  change 
initiatives;  to  describe  the  innovative  strategies  that  they  are  working 
on  in  their  schools. 

Readers  will  note  that  the  schools  contributing  articles  to  this 
issue  are  not  particularly  special,  but  are  ordinary  schools  that 
have  made  strides  with  creative  school  change  initiatives.  They 
are  not  schools  with  a hand-picked  staff,  and  they  are,  for  the 
most  part/schools  that  have  not  been  heard  from  before  in 
publications.  They  represent  as  broad  a spectrum  as  we  could 
include  from  within  our  Partnership.  For  example,  we  have  an 
article  from  the  smallest  secondary  school  in  Ontario  which  is 
situated  in  a rural  setting;  we  have  another  story  from  a large 
urban  multi-ethnic  school;  from  a semi-private  school;  from  a 
school  that  was  scheduled  to  be  closed  and  survived.  We  have 
articles  that  tell  about  innovative  new  programs,  about  special 
initiatives  for  high-risk  students,  about  how  to  raise  expectations  for 
student  achievement,  on  empowering  teachers  and  students  to  become 
involved  decision-makers  in  the  school,  and  of  one  school  where 
the  students  now  proudly  wear  a school  uniform. 

Dynamic  educators  have  always  pushed  the  edges  of  what  is  possible 
and  found  these  edges  to  be  more  elastic  than  they  thought. Yet  in 
order  to  make  this  issue  practical  we  have  endeavored  to  include 
examples  of  change  strategies  that  can  be  replicated  in  other  schools. 
All  of  these  schools  would  agree  that  they  are  works  in  progress,  that 
they  don’t  have  all  the  answers. They  would  agree  that  they  are  still 


Ethne  Erskine-Cullen 

Guest  Editor  & Director, 
The  Learning  Consortium 
OISE/UT 


asking  tough  questions  about  what  they  are  doing  every  day,  and 
how  they  can  do  it  better.  However,  early  evaluations  of  these  initiatives 
are  showing  rewarding  results.  Each  of  the  contributing  schools 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  readers  about  their  own  particular 
efforts,  and  they  are  more  than  willing  to  share  further  information 
on  the  programs  and  projects  described  in  this  issue.  Hopefully,  this 
will  provide  an  opportunity  to  create  networks  among  secondary 
schools  to  learn  and  grow  from  one  another. 

Finally,  a word  about  some  lessons  learned.  When  we  examine 
these  school  change  initiatives  we  discover  that  for  many  high  schools 
restructuring  is  an  effort  to  create  meaningful  connections  between 
subjects  and  between  the  adults  and  students  in  the  school;  to  make 
learning  coherent,  and  to  humanize  the  environment.  Moreover, 
educators  are  designing  schedules  and  instruction  that  foster  initiative- 
taking, acceptance  of  responsibility,  collaboration  and  problem-solving. 
There  is  no  single  formula  for  restructuring.  Each  school,  each  district, 
each  community  must  work  out  its  own  vision,  plan,  and  action  steps 
to  develop  the  potential  of  its  young  people.  While  there  is  not  a single 
recipe,  there  are  some  common  ingredients  in  all  of  these  schools’ 
restructuring  experiences.  Some  of  the  factors  that  the  schools  in 
this  issue  have  identified  as  crucial  in  their  change  eflorts  are: 

• Identifying  a shared  vision  for  the  school 

• Involving  as  many  stakeholders  in  the  restructuring  as  possible 

• Focussing  on  successful  learning  for  all  students 

• Monitoring  and  evaluating  change  initiatives  in  order 
to  keep  them  on  track  and  moving  forward 

• Accepting  that  change  is  never  easy  it’s  time-consuming, 
uncomfortable,  and  often  gut-wrenching. 

• Recognizing  that  restructuring  is  a journey,  not  an  event, 
begetting  questions  faster  than  they  are  answered 

Ted  Sizer  reminds  us  that  "it  is  impossible  to  change  very  much 
without  changing  most  of  everything.'  The  teachers  whose  stories 
appear  in  this  issue  would  agree  that  this  is  in  tact  w hat  happened 
with  their  change  projects.  As  they  pursued  small,  incremental 
changes,  the  impact  was  pervasive,  touching  the 
entire  culture  of  the  school.  What  we  do  in  one  w ill  impact  on  the 
others.  So  these  change  initiatives  become  systemic  reform;  to 
change  big  things  is  as  easy  as  changing  little  things,  to  change  one 
thing  is  as  easy  as  changing  many  things. 
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Research  Associate,  OISE/UT 


The  Context 
for  Change 

Secondary  schools 
are  both  complex 
and  diverse,  as 

/ teachers  are  well  aware.  The 
/ Ontario  Royal  Commission  on 
/ Learning  noted  that  “there  is  no  part  of 
the  educational  system  more  fraught  with 
controversy  and  disagreement  about  purpose 
and  structure”  (Vol.  II,  p.  67).  It  may  be 
comforting  to  realize  that  such  debates  are 
heard  across  North  America  and  beyond; 
it  appears  that  no  one  has  yet  organized 
secondary  schooling  in  a way  that  satisfies 
the  often  conflicting  needs 
and  demands  placed  upon 
the  school  system  in  the 
postmodern  world. 

The  world  is  changing 
rapidly;  what  worked  well  in 
the  past  will  not  be  good  enough  in  years 
to  come.  For  a start,  what  is  meant  by  an 
educated  person  changes  over  time,  as 
Greek  and  Latin  are  replaced  by  computer 
literacy.  An  even  more  complicating  factor 
is  that  as  we  move  to  the  new  century, 
consensus  about  what  it  means  to  be 


educated  eludes  us.  Society  is  increasingly 
characterized  by  a loss  of  certainty  and  by 
a decline  of  faith  in  the  absolute  and 
unquestioned  values  that  provided  guideposts 
in  an  earlier  and  simpler  time.  Cognitive 
scientists  have  gained  new  understandings 
of  learning  and  teaching,  but  these  under- 
standings have  not  had  much  impact  yet 
on  secondary  schools. 

In  earlier  times,  young  people  who  did 
not  meet  success  in  school  were  able  to 
leave  for  jobs  in  factories,  shops  or  offices. 
Indeed,  as  recently  as  the  1950s,  only  a 
minority  of  students  completed  secondary 
school.  However,  with  high  unemployment 
and  increased  educational  requirements  for 
virtually  all  jobs,  even  graduates  may  have 
difficulty  locating  satisfactory  work,  while 
students  who  leave  without  a high  school 
diploma  are  unlikely  to  find  gainful 
employment. 

These  factors  and  others  — uncertainty 
about  the  future,  concern  about  the 
global  economy,  greater  diversity  in  social 
and  ethical  values,  new  family  structures, 
rising  levels  of  child  poverty,  shifting 
demographics  — push  for  change  in 
the  secondary  school. 
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The  broader  Context 

cf>  Secondary  School 

Reform 


What  Changes 
Are  Needed? 

secondary  schools  need 
to  change,  what  kinds 
of  changes  are  appropriate? 
Should  schools  try  to  predict 
what  skills  and  knowledge  their 
students  will  need  in  their  adult 
lives?  How  should  schools 
respond  to  the  widely  varying 
needs  and  abilities  among  the 
student  body?  Should  secondary 
schools  focus  more  on  the  social 
and  emotional  needs 
of  adolescents,  and  if 
so,  what  would  that 
mean  in  terms  of  how 
schools  would  be 
structured  and  staffed? 
Or  should  secondary 
schools  focus  on  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  their  students,  and  if  so,  what 
are  their  responsibilities  to  students 
whose  social  and  emotional  problems 
interfere  with  learning? 

Curriculum  questions  are  many.  What 
knowledge  is  worthwhile,  and  for  whom? 
Should  students  be  encouraged  to  specialize, 


or  does  this  exacerbate  inequities  in 
opportunity  to  learn?  Should  all  students 
take  common  courses,  or  does  this  ignore 
differences  in  student  interests  and  talents? 
How  should  schools  be  organized  to 
maximize  student  learning?  What  teaching 
approaches  will  be  effective  for  ensuring 
that  all  students  learn  challenging  content 
and  develop  the  skills  they  need? 

Secondary  school  reforms  imposed  by 
government  must  be  distinguished  from 
those  initiated  by  people  trying  to  improve 
schools  from  within.  Although  the  stories 
in  this  issue  are  about  bottom-up  changes 
proposed  and  carried  out  by  those  who  are 
actually  working  and  living  in  schools,  such 
changes  are  taking  place  within  the  broader 
context  of  government-mandated  policies 
that  may  support  or  constrain  local  school 
efforts.  For  instance,  governments  are 
initiating  new  policies,  new  curricula,  and 
new  forms  of  centralized  assessment,  all 
in  the  name  of  “education  reform,”  but  all 
in  a context  of  declining  resources  for 
education.  Small  wonder  that  teachers 
may  feel  overwhelmed,  while  parents  and 
the  public  wonder  whether  schools  are 
doing  a good  job. 


a 

What  knowledge  is  worthwhile, 
and  for  whom?  Should  students 
be  encouraged  to  specialize,  or 
does  this  exacerbate  inequities  in 
opportunity  to  learn?  Should  all 
students  take  common  courses, 
or  does  this  ignore  differences  in 
student  interests  and  talents? 

How  should  schools  be  organized 
to  maximize  student  learning? 

53 


Recent  Reform  in  Ontario 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Learning 

Ontario,  as  in  other  jurisdictions, 
secondary  schools  are  moving  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  adapt  to  changes  in 
society.  The  Royal  Commission  on 
Learning,  after  relating  the  numerous 
reorganizations  of  various  kinds  over  at  last 
half  a century,  noted  that  secondary  school 
policy  tends  to  shift  back  and  forth  from 
a mandatory  uniform  curriculum  to  a loosely- 
structured  choice-driven  curriculum.  The 
Commission  saw  this  as  “a  perfect  example 
of  the  cyclical  nature  of  action  and  reaction 
that  underlies  so  much  educational  reform” 
(p.  68,Vol.  II). The  report  concluded  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  attempts  to  do  things 
differently,  “ultimately  high  schools  end  up 
catering  primarily  to  the  minority  of  students 
that  goes  on  to  university,  and  these 
young  women  and  men  happen  to  be 
disproportionately  from  advantaged 
backgrounds”  (Short  version,  p.  32). 

The  Commission  went  on  to  suggest 
various  ways  of  opening  up  paths  for  all 
students,  including  redefining  courses  as 
falling  into  three  categories,  representing 
degrees  of  emphasis  along  a continuum 
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from  more  applied  to  more  academic. 
Equally  important,  the  Commission 
recommended  other  changes  beyond  course 
content:  graduation  at  the  end  of  Grade  12, 
organizing  students  in  smaller  groups,  more 
out-of-school  learning  experiences,  and  the 
development  and  assessment  of  outcomes 
for  graduation. 

Government  Action 

NDP  government  in  office 
at  the  time  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Learning  indicated  that 
they  would  be  following  up  on  some  of 
these  recommendations,  beginning  with  the 
elimination  of  the  fifth  year  of  high  school. 
However,  within  a few  months  of  the 
Commission  report  in 
January  of  1995,  the  NDP 
government  was  replaced  by 
the  Progressive  Conservatives. 
Although  both  governments 
indicated  that  secondary 
school  reform  was  a high 
priority  and  that  the  fifth 
year  would  be  eliminated, 
the  process  has  been 
characterized  by  repeated 
delays  and  by  some 
uncertainty  about  the  exact 
nature  of  the  changes  to  be 
introduced.  However,  after 
a lengthy  consultation  and  planning  period 
and  a series  of  “leaked”  documents,  the 
provincial  government  released  a discussion 
paper,  with  supporting  documentation,  in 
the  fall  of  1 996.  Although  detailed  plans 
were  not  provided,  several  key  changes  were 
announced. 

First,  the  fifth  year  of  high  school  is  to 
be  eliminated,  a change  long  recommended 
to  bring  the  province  into  line  with  other 
jurisdictions,  but  long  resisted  by  the 
Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers’ 
Federation  as  well  as  by  many  parents 
and  students. 

Second,  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 


Training  recommends  “clearer  and  higher 
standards,”  calling  for  improvements  in  both 
curriculum  and  assessment.  The  Ministry 
discussion  paper  calls  for  replacing  the  three 
course  “streams”  of  basic,  general,  and 
advanced  levels  of  difficulty  with  four 
“series”  of  courses,  with  Series  1 to  3 each 
having  a clear  purpose  related  to  specific 
postsecondary  goals.  Series  4 courses  are 
seen  as  “transfer  courses,”  designed  to  help 
students  move  it  their  goals  change.  A new 
prior  learning  assessment  process  is  intended 
to  provide  greater  flexibility  for  matching 
courses  to  student  needs. 

Other  proposals  dealt  with  career 
education,  teacher-advisors  and  “new 
partnerships.”  To  counter  the  impersonal 
nature  of  many  secondary  schools,  the 
Ministry  proposes  teacher  advisors  or 
advocates  to  work  closely  with  students  on 
an  individual  basis  to  develop  plans,  monitor 
progress,  identify  problems  and  take  remedial 
action.  Stronger  partnerships  between  high 
schools  and  colleges,  universities,  business, 
parents,  and  the  community  are  to  provide 
the  additional  resources  needed  to  “give 
students  the  tools  they  need  to  set  and 
achieve  realistic  and  satisfying  personal, 
education,  and  career  goals”  (Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Training,  p.  11). 

The  Ministry  also  requested  feedback 
from  the  public  on  four  specific  issues:  what 
kind  of  grouping  should  be  done  in  Grade 
9,  the  balance  between  compulsory  and 
optional  courses,  various  options  for 
cooperative  education,  and  the  role  of 
provincial  testing.  Although  at  the  time  of 
writing,  the  Ministry  has  not  released  the 
final  version  of  its  secondary  school  plans,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  main  changes 
announced  in  the  1996  document  will  be 
implemented.  An  introductory  message 
to  this  document  from  John  Snobelen, 
Minister  of  Education  and  Training, 
indicates  that  the  reforms  will  address  the 
following  “critical  issues”:  standards, 
accountability,  comprehensive  testing, 


Recent  Ontario  restructuring 
strategies  imposed  from  outside  tht 
school  include  destreaming  Grade  ( 
and  setting  up  school  councils. 
Without  accompanying  reculturing, 
however,  such  strategies  will  not 
result  in  fundamental  changes  in 
how  high  schools  function. 


co-operative  education,  transition  to  work, 
and  enhanced  technological  learning.  This 
list  would  be  recognizable  to  observers  of 
the  secondary  school  reform  scene  in 
many  other  jurisdictions:  recent  reforms 
in  British  Columbia,  for  instance,  deal 
with  many  of  the  same  themes  and  issues. 


Restructuring,  Reculturing, 
and  a Framework  for  Change 

Secondary  school  reform  requires  both 
restructuring  and  reculturing,  terms  that 
often  can  be  confusing,  not  least  because 
they  are  sometimes  used  interchangeably. 

In  general,  restructuring  strategies  involve 
changes  in  power,  authority,  resource 
allocations,  and  decision-making,  whereas 
reculturing  strategies  focus  more  on  the 
norms,  values,  beliefs,  and  attitudes  of 
groups  of  teachers  and  students  (Lawson 
& Briar-Lawson,  1997).  Both  restructuring 
and  reculturing  have  to  occur  it  the 
fundamental  core  of  teaching  and  learning 
in  secondary  schools  is  to  change. 

Recent  Ontario  restructuring  strategies 
imposed  from  outside  the  school  include 
destreaming  Grade  9 and  setting  up  school 
councils.  Without  accompanying  reculturing, 
however,  such  strategies  will  not  result  in 
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fundamental  changes  in  how  high  schools 
function.  Unless  teachers  share  a belief  that 
all  students  can  learn  challenging  content 
and  meet  high  standards,  for  instance, 
destreaming  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any 
changes  in  student  learning.  Similarly,  unless 
school  staffs  learn  to  value  the  contributions 
of  students,  parents,  and  community  members, 
the  mere  existence  of  school  councils  will 
not  affect  decision-making  or  teaching  in 
the  school.  School  councils  and  other  forms 
of  school-based  management  will  “turn  out 
to  be  rather  meaningless  unless  [they  are] 
part  of  a focused,  even  passionate,  quest  for 
school  improvement”  (Wohlstetter  & 
Mohrman,  1995). 

Although  restructuring  and  reculturing 
go  hand  in  hand,  Fullan  suggests  that 
reculturing  leads  to  restructuring  more 
often  than  the  reverse  (1993).  In  other 
words,  the  most  effective  strategy  for  changing 
secondary  schools  is  to  create  better 
classroom  and  school  practices  and  then 
develop  organizational  structures  and  policies 
that  reinforce  these  practices  and  are  derived 
from  them.  Top-down  support  and  guidance 
is  needed  if  bottom-up  or  grassroots  pockets 
of  change  are  to  be  extended  and  sustained. 

A recent  report  from  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals 
in  the  United  States  (1996)  observes  that  in 
secondary  schools,  what  passes  for  change  is 
frequently  no  more  than  tinkering  around 
the  edges,  an  observation  that  would  be 
equally  true  in  Canada  and  most  other 
jurisdictions.  Arguing  that  real  improvement 
requires  schools  to  alter  themselves  in 
fundamental  ways,  the  report  sets  out  six 
themes  emerging  from  the  evidence  about 
how  to  improve  schooling  for  adolescents. 
These  themes,  integrating  restructuring 
and  reculturing,  provide  a framework 
to  guide  reform: 

• Personalization:  The  impersonal  nature 
of  secondary  schools  leaves  many  students 
somewhat  alienated  from  the  learning 


process.  Teachers  and  students  need  to 
know  each  other  better,  so  young  people 
get  the  personal  support  they  need  and 
teachers  can  engage  students  through  a 
variety  of  appropriate  instructional 
approaches. 

• Coherence:  Learning  must  make  sense  to 
students  in  terms  of  the  real  world  and 
the  chance  to  apply  what  they  know. 
Schools  need  to  do  a better  job  of  helping 
students  integrate  knowledge. 

• Time:  Seat  time  does  not  equal  learning. 
More  flexibility  is  needed  in  how  schools 
view  and  use  time  to  support  learning. 

• Technology:  Schools  should  make  better 
use  of  various  forms  of  technology  in  all 
areas  of  the  curriculum. 

• Professional  development:  Continuous 
professional  learning  is  necessary  it  educators 
are  to  take  on  new  roles  and  responsibilities 
and  change  their  schools. 

• Leadership:  Although  new  leadership 
begins  with  the  principal,  it  must  include 
teachers,  students,  parents,  trustees,  senior 
board  administrators  and  community 
members. 

Orbit  and  Secondary  School  Reform 

earlier  issue  ot  Orbit  (Vol.  26,  No.  3, 
1995),  “Restructuring  Ontario 
Secondary  Schools,”  documented  some  of 
the  work  that  was  beginning  in  secondary 
school  change.  The  articles  in  that  issue, 
written  from  the  perspective  ot  practitioners, 
indicated  that  the  required  changes  were 
complex  indeed  and  could  only  be 
accomplished  through  the  collaboration 
of  all  those  involved.  In  this  issue,  two 
years  later,  the  reports  from  schools  show 
how  practitioners  are  coping  with  such 
complexity  and  how  they  are  working 
together  to  better  meet  student  needs.  The 
six  themes  ol  personalization,  coherence, 
time,  technology,  professional  development, 
and  leadership  provide  a useful  lens  for 
looking  at  the  articles.  Through  examples  ot 
concrete  changes  in  Ontario  secondary 


schools,  the  authors  provide  a 
fascinating  picture  of  how 
these  themes  are  embedded 
in  many  of  the  changes 
they  describe. 

A recent  article  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  about  high- 
school  reform  (Lewington,  1997)  noted 
how  frustrating  it  is  for  many  observers  of 
education  reform  that,  “despite  pockets  of 
success,  individual  schools  are  isolated  from 
each  other  and  unable  to  share  successes 
and  failures.”  This  issue  of  Orbit  provides  a 
forum  for  such  sharing  and  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity for  administrators  and  teachers  to 
continue  to  expand  their  professional 
community.  In  the  end,  although  guided  by 
provincial  policy  and  supported  by  the 
broader  community,  “practitioners  must 
carry  the  weight  of  the  effort  when  it  comes 
to  high  school  renewal”  (National  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principles). 
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Pauline  Laing  is  the  Project  Director,  Ontario 
Curriculum  Project,  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  and  Formerly  Director  of  Education, 
Durham  Board  of  Education.  She  was  interviewed  hy 
Etline  Cullen  in  May  1997. 

EC:  What  to  you  is  the  most  exciting  thing  about 
the  Ministry’s  new  initiative  around  secondary  school 
restructuring? 

PL:  Our  secondary  school  curriculum  has  not  been 
rethought  for  some  time  and  the  opportunity  to  do  it  in  a way 
that  will  bring  greater  coherence  to  the  total  program  is  very 
exciting. We  have  an  opportunity  to  build  in  linkages  that  we’ve 
not  had  before  and  to  create  better  coordinated  programs  that  will 
enable  students  to  make  better  use  of  the  learning  time  available  to 
them.  We  know  we  have  to  emphasize  all  students  being  learners  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  We  have  to  build  attitudes  to  learning  and 
expectations  about  personal  development  that  will  be  common  for 
all. There  are  also  foundation  skills  of  literacy,  numeracy,  and  democratic 


citizenry  that  we  will  have  to  provide  for 
everyone.  But  in  addition  to  that  we  are  looking 
more  specifically  at  how  we  can  meet  the  needs 
not  only  of  students  who  are  going  on  to  college 
but  also  those  who  will  make  the  work  place  their 
first  stop  beyond  high  school.  We  also  have  to  look  at 
the  whole  vista  of  technology  and  find  lots  of  ways  to 
inject  technology  into  learning. 

Right  now  we  have  13  expert  panels  working  on  the 
preparation  of  the  new  curriculum  — each  has  two  secondary 
teachers  and  one  staff  member  each  from  university  and  college. 
There  are  also  four  citizens.  The  citizen  participation  is  indicative 
of  our  intent  to  broaden  the  base  of  interest  and  contribution.  I 
think  involving  so  many  people  is  a really  exciting  prospect. 

The  other  major  area  that’s  exciting  is  the  opportunity  to  design 
and  think  about  assessment  in  different  ways.  If  learning  is  to  be  a 
continuous  process  then  assessing  learning  has  to  be  as  well.  We  have 
the  opportunity  to  encourage  conversation  among  teachers,  the 
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We  all  know  that  students  learn  better  in  an 
trust,  when  they  feel  confident  that  what's 
productive  for  THEM.  They  need  to  know 
new  environment  is  not  random  action,  i 
better  results  for  them. 
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public,  and  the  community  about  new 
methods  of  assessment.  Portfolios  are  one  idea 
we’re  exploring.  They  provide  a much  better 
demonstration  of  student  learning  than  a single 
piece  of  paper  called  a diploma  ever  could. 

EC:  What  do  you  anticipate  will  be  the  greatest 
challenges  for  schools  and  educators  in  implementing 
these  changes? 

PL:  We  all  know  that  students  learn  better  in  an  environment 
of  trust,  when  they  feel  confident  that  what’s  happening  will  be 
productive  for  THEM.  They  need  to  know  that  working  in  a new 
environment  is  not  random  action,  it’s  planned  to  yield  better 
results  for  them.  As  I listen  to  parents  across  the  province,  I hear  them 
saying,  “Wow,  will  my  student  be  the  subject  of  an  experiment?” 

And  although  they  agree  that  they  want  new,  better  and  more 
relevant  education  for  their  sons  and  daughters,  they  have  a natural 
anxiety  about  whether  it’s  going  to  work  out.  So  I think  that  the 
more  we  can  build  confidence,  the  more  that  elementary  and 
secondary  people  can  help  students  manage  transitions  the  better  off 
we  will  be.  So  that’s  a first  general  challenge  to  build  confidence. 

There  will  also  be  professional  challenges  for  teachers,  first  of  all,  in 
familiarizing  themselves  with  new  curriculum  and  new  organizational 
requirements.  Information  to  the  community  will  also  be  very 
important.  I’ve  talked  already  about  building  confidence,  but  to 
feel  confident  parents  will  need  very  specific  information  and 
they  will  need  it  constantly.  We  know  that  the  first  time  new 
information  comes  we  recognize  it.  The  second  time  the  same 
information  is  expressed  we  begin  to  think  about  it.  The  third 
time  we  begin  to  develop  comfort  with  what  it  means  to  us, 
and  it  still  needs  repeating  again  and  again  for  parents,  teachers, 
and  students  to  feel  they’re  working  together  for  change.  So 
information  and  communication  to  people  is  crucial,  whether  it’s 
about  different  credit  requirements,  or  about  the  options  that  are 
available  to  students,  or  about  the  role  of  community  participation 
in  school  life. 


Another  challenge  for  schools  will  be  resources. 

We  know  that  we  will  have  to  build  on  the 
resources  we  have.  We  can’t  retool  our  schools 
because  curriculum  documents  look  different.  Boards 
will  acquire  some  new  materials  but  teachers  will  need 
to  adapt  and  combine  resources.  We  at  the  Ministry  can 
help  by  designing  excellent  Guidelines  and  Course 
Profiles,  and  by  setting  up  better  connections  around  the 
province  for  people  to  share  the  new  materials  that  they 
have  developed  for  new  classes.  We  also  need  to  find  better 
ways  to  work  with  publishers  and  others  who  create  materials. 

Training  for  teachers  is  another  one  of  the  challenges  that  we  face. 
We  know,  for  example,  that  learning  in  electronic  conferences  can 
be  really  productive,  but  we  also  need  times  and  places  where  teach- 
ers can  get  together  and  speak  to  one  another,  look  one  another  in 
the  eye  and  share  ideas.  How  we’re  going  to  finance  that  is  some- 
thing that  will  require  very  careful  thought,  but  we  need  to  begin 
by  remembering  it’s  essential. 

EC:  Can  you  talk  a little  about  the  links  between  Grades  1 and 
9,  and  secondary  school,  and  how  those  connections  are  going 
to  be  made  across  the  new  curriculum? 

PL:  We  are  thinking  of  the  curriculum  as  a continuum  from  Grade 
1 to  Grade  12.  But  of  course,  one  of  the  key  questions  in  secondary 
reform  is  what  will  Grade  9 look  like.  We  have  developed  an  interim 
curriculum  in  Math  and  language  for  Grade  9 that  will  be  the 
jumping  off  place  for  new  programs.  In  building  the  interim 
mathematics  curriculum,  we  looked  very  carefully  at  jurisdictions 
where  students  enter  university  after  Grade  12.  The  content  we 
included  for  Grades  1 to  9 makes  certain  that  after  Grade  9 Ontario 
students  will  be  well  placed  to  finish  a high  school  program  with 
the  skills  required  for  university  entrance.  Next  we  will  have  to 
work  on  some  variations  on  this  interim  program.  It.  tor  example, 
the  new  Grade  9 program  is  based  on  credits  and  will  have 
“streams,”  the  important  decisions  about  what  will  characterize 


streams  could  have  to  be  made.  We  also  propose 
to  continue  stating  secondary  curriculum  content 
in  terms  of  what  students  will  know,  what  they 
will  be  able  to  do,  and  the  attitudes  that  they  will 
develop  as  a result  of  their  education.  One  element 
that  will  be  very  important  to  provide  coherence  and 
consistency  is  what  we  are  calling  comprehensive 
results.  These  will  replace  the  essential  outcomes  in  the 
Common  Curriculum.  They  identify  what  we  want 
students  to  have  learned  at  the  end  of  their  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  The  comprehensive  results  will  apply 
to  the  entire  continuum  tor  1 to  12.  These  are  now  being 
developed  for  recommendation  to  the  Ministry  by  the 
Directors  of  Education  in  Ontario  supported  by  the 
Conference  Board  of  Canada  as  their  research  and  facilitation 
organization. 

EC:  How  will  these  changes  in  the  curriculum  help  to  make  it 
more  relevant  for  students  who  will  be  living  in  the  next  millennium? 

PL:  Most  of  us  feel  that  Ontario  has  done  better  with  university 
bound  programs  than  it  has  with  programs  designed  for  students 
with  other  destinations  or  futures  in  mind.  I hope  that  the  curriculum 
we  design  this  time  will  be  more  meaningful  for  students  whose  first 
choice  is  not  university.  Often  students  take  the  general  level  programs 
because  they  don’t  feel  qualified  for  the  advanced  program,  or  they 
have  not  been  successful  in  it.  It’s  a choice  by  default.  And  that’s  not 
good  enough.  I want  to  hear  students  say,  “I’m  taking  this  course 
because  it  offers  me  things  that  I want  to  learn.”  And  I want  to  hear 
other  organizations,  institutions,  and  employers  say,  “We  want  students 
who  have  taken  those  programs  because  we  have  had  input,  we  have 
had  a share  of  the  decision-making  about  what  those  programs  contain, 
and  we  believe  that  students  who  make  that  selection  are  engaging 
in  valuable  learning.”  So  if  there  was  one  thing  that  I’d  single  out 
above  all  others,  it  would  be  that  all  students  could  be  confident  that 
their  choices  have  value  and  open  doors  to  the  future. 

As  we  look  at  assessment  processes  in  our  secondary  schools,  I 
believe  there  will  be  some  province-wide  assessment  of  fundamental 
skills  which  will  allow  students  to  know  whether  they  have  workable 
levels  of  literacy  and  numeracy  and  appropriate  knowledge  of  the 
processes  of  our  democracy.  The  Education  Quality  and  Accountability 
Office  will  be  applying  its  expertise  to  this  assessment. The  Ministry 
will  need  to  make  sure  those  skills  are  clearly  identified  in  the 
curriculum.  Schools  will  need  to  emphasize  these  in  day-to-day 
instruction.  Graduates  should  be  able  to  say,  “Yes,  I know  those  skills 
are  in  place,  I know  I can  build  on  them  and  contribute  to  the 


world.”  We  will  have  that  foundation  layer  more 
carefully  defined  in  the  curriculum  and  teachers 
will  be  very  conscious  of  engaging  students  in 
this  learning. 

EC:  Pauline,  you’ve  travelled  extensively 
throughout  the  world  and  explored  educational 
systems  in  many  other  countries.  What  aspects  of 
their  educational  systems  should  we  in  Ontario  be 
thinking  about  in  order  to  move  more  closely  to  a 
global  educational  system  and  to  equip  our  students 
to  think  more  globally  in  the  future? 

PL:  Certainly  a global  perspective  is  extremely  important  for 
our  students.  We  know  that  many  of  our  young  people  will  be 
working  in  other  societies  as  part  of  their  adult  lives  and  we 
know  that  to  be  good  citizens  of  Canada  and  to  participate  in 
national  choices  we  have  to  have  an  awareness  of  the  way  the 
world  is  going.  So  I think  the  question  is  very  relevant. 

Certainly  we  hear  lots  of  talk  about  international  standards.  One  of 
the  things  our  education  system  must  do  for  students  is  help  them 
align  themselves  with  international  standards  in  certain  key  subject 
areas.  We  need  to  select  the  best  so  that  our  students  have  the  benefit 
of  global  experience.  In  subjects  like  mathematics,  we  are  looking 
towards  a new  rigour  in  our  programs  based  on  curriculum  and 
learning  around  the  world.  But  I also  think  it’s  important  for  our 
education  system  to  make  its  influence  felt  globally  in  determining 
what  those  international  standards  will  be.  I know  we  have  made  a 
commitment  to  the  use  of  technology  as  a tool  for  learning.  I’m  not 
certain,  however,  that  many  of  the  international  assessments 
Canadian  students  participate  in  pay  attention  to  skills  of  information 
technology.  If  we  look  at  the  Conference  Board  Employability 
Skills  Profile  we  see  an  emphasis  on  workplace  needs:  cooperation, 
collaboration,  and  respect  for  fellow  workers.  I think  our  students 
have  developed  some  very  identifiable  skills  in  these  areas.  Because 
they  are  harder  to  measure  doesn’t  mean  that  we  shouldn’t  find  ways 
to  assert  their  importance. 

One  last  note,  I am  constantly  reminded  whenever  I travel  of  what 
dreadful  linguists  many  Canadians  are,  at  least  anglophone  Canadians 
who  like  myself,  are  second  and  third  generation  in  this  country  — 
despite  the  fact  that  we  live  in  a country  that  is  bilingual  and 
represents  so  many  nations  in  its  heritage.  As  well,  our  social  studies 
programs  must  bring  students  to  an  awareness  of  global  issues.  It  is 
my  goal  to  make  certain  that  m mandatory  courses  the  issues  of 
living  in  a global  society  are  addressed  for  all  students. 
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An  Interview  with  Earl  Manners 


The  Role  of  the  Federation 

in  Secondary  School  Reform 


The  OSSTF  Educational  Services  Branch  co-ordinates  our  role 
in  curriculum  development,  in  professional  development  for  our 
members,  in  working  with  government  on  policy  formation,  and  in 
developing  resource  books  and  research  on  educational  change  and 
other  curricular  issues. 


EC:  Would  you  give  us  some  examples  of  these? 


Earl  Manners  is  the  President  of  the  Ontario  Secondary  School 
Teachers’  Federation  (OSSTF).  He  was  interviewed  by 
Ethne  Cullen  in  April  1997. 

EC:  As  I visit  boards  and  schools,  I see  a lot  of 
innovative  change  initiatives  in  progress.  What  role 
do  you  see  the  OSSTF  playing  in  supporting  teachers 
as  change  agents  in  the  broadest  context? 

EM:  The  role  we  would  like  to  see  our  members  and 
organization  play  is  one  of  renewal.  We  use  the  word 
renewal,  rather  than  reform  or  restructuring,  because 
we  believe  we  have  a good  system  but  it  can  always 
improve.  We  are  renewing  and  improving  on  a good 
thing  and  making  it  better  over  time,  as  well  as 
meeting  new  needs  and  demands  that  come  forward. 


EM:  We  have  in  the  past  sponsored  some  long-term  research 
projects  such  as  studies  on  the  good  school  and  the  various  aspects 
that  make  up  a good  school.  We  provide  funding  and  support  to 
individual  teachers  and  education  workers  in  an  action  research 
model.  They  do  research  right  in  the  classroom  or  school  with 
students,  on  new  classroom  teaching  techniques  or  methodology  or 
curriculum  development  that  can  be  shared  with  other  teachers 
across  the  province.  We  have  train-the-trainer  programs  on  many  ot 
the  resource  booklets  that  we  publish.  We  do  summer  institutes 
throughout  the  province  on  various  topics,  from  integrating  computer 
technology  into  classroom  curriculum,  to  English  across  the 
curriculum  programs,  to  technology  in  secondary  education. 

We  also  have  been  involved  quite  extensively  with  the  government 
in  a number  of  areas.  We  worked  on  the  development  and  analysis  ot 
the  Grade  9 reading  and  writing  test  when  it  was  first  introduced. 
Under  the  Liberal  government,  we  sat  on  the  Learning  Program 
Advisory  Council  for  both  the  transition  years  and  the  specialization 
years  discussions  that  took  place.  We  currently  sit  on  the  Secondary 
School  Reform  Advisory  Work  Group  and  we  have  participated  in 


summer  writing  teams  for  curriculum  development  as  recently  as 
last  summer.  Twenty-four  of  our  members  are  now  on  the  expert 
panels  that  are  reviewing  curriculum  development  in  light  of  the 
government’s  secondary  school  reform  initiative.  So  we  are  trying 
to  influence  government  in  the  way  we  think  curriculum  should 
change.  I think  that  if  there’s  going  to  be  any  positive  renewal 
teachers  need  to  have  a sense  that  they’re  a part  of,  and  the  more 
teachers  feel  part  of  it,  the  more  successful  it’s  going  to  be.  That’s 
certainly  what  most  of  the  research  suggests. 

EC:  What  is  OSSTF’s  reaction  to  some  of  the  proposed 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Training  changes,  specifically  the 
stronger  link  with  business  and  the  work-experience  credits? 

EM:  There  have  been  over  20,000  responses  to  the  government’s 
program,  many  of  them  I think  as  uncomfortable  as  we  are  with 
what  we  see  as  the  narrowing  focus  of  education  — education 
defined  primarily  as  training,  with  an  overemphasis  on  courses 
that  are  work-related  rather  than  on  teaching  our  students  to 
think  critically  and  to  acquire  a general  knowledge  of  the 
world  as  well  as  the  skills  necessary  to  become  functioning 
citizens  and  employees  in  the  future. 

At  that  same  time,  a lot  of  attention  has  been  given  to 
developing  the  Ontario  Advanced  Credit  and  university- 
bound  programs,  and  not  enough  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  other  levels  of  instruction  and  to  the  programs  that  are 
available  for  students  who  may  not  be  considering  university. 
We  agree  that’s  where  the  focus  should  be.  But  we  think 
we  should  be  putting  all  of  our  energy  into  curriculum 
development  and  not  get  into  the  restructuring  exercises 
that  the  government  is  recommending.  We  have  suggested  that 
the  Ontario  Teachers’  Federation  curriculum  work  group 
reconstitute  itself  and  we  are  encouraged  that  the 
various  subject  associations  are  meeting  on  a regular  basis 
to  talk  about  secondary  school  education  in  general.  We 
have  also  offered  to  provide  money  and  expertise  in  a 
rewriting  of  curriculum.  This  could  be  done  effectively 
by  bringing  together  various  boards  of  education  and 
the  teacher  federations  to  take  responsibility  for  certain 
aspects  of  curriculum  development  and  then  share  it 
with  others  around  the  province. 

EC:  What  are  you  hearing  from  teachers  and 
administrators  about  the  change  initiatives,  both 
the  mandated  ones  coming  down  from  the  Ministry 
as  well  as  other  change  initiatives? 


EM:  1 think  the  teachers  and  educational  workers  in  this  province 
are  feeling  overwhelmed  and  disillusioned  by  the  statements  of  this 
government  and  the  initiatives  that  it  has  undertaken.  And  there  is 
scepticism  about  what  the  government’s  real  intentions  are  for 
education.  I do  not  think  that  the  teachers  of  this  province  support 
the  narrowing  of  the  curriculum  that  is  being  proposed.  They  do 
not  believe  that  unsupervised  work  experience  is  a solution  to 
ensuring  our  curriculum  is  relevant.  We  have  a very  strong 
co-op  education  program  and  there  are  ways  to  ensure  that  our 
curriculum  is  tied  to  day-to-day  issues  without  removing  students 
from  the  classroom  setting.  I think  teachers  are  feeling  they  are 
being  asked  to  do  the  impossible,  that  they  are  being  asked  to 
make  fundamental  changes  without  any  resources,  without  any 
curriculum.  They  are  under  timelines  that  are  impossible  to  meet. 

At  the  same  time  as  they’re  being  asked  to  implement  all  these 
changes,  they  are  being  faced  with  cutbacks  and  the  reduction  of 
collective  bargaining  rights  and  local  involvement  in  education. 
They  are  saying  that  they  do  not  wish  to  become  the  scapegoats 
for  a government  that  is  using  the  change  process  as  a means  to 
create  a “crisis,”  in  the  Minister’s  words,  in  order  to  turn  education 
on  its  head,  in  order  to,  perhaps,  privatize  education  in  general. 

So  they  are  demoralized. 

I have  to  say  that  it  has  reached  the  point  where  teachers  are 
saying  enough  is  enough.  We  don’t  believe  that  you  can  chop 
off  so-called  Grade  13  or  the  OAC’s  without  doing  a review  of 
the  entire  curriculum  from  early  childhood  right  through  to  the 
end  of  secondary  school.  And  that  was  never  the  intention  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Learning;  it  suggested  that  we  should 
provide  our  students  with  an  opportunity  to  learn  at  an  earlier 
age  and,  therefore,  the  knowledge  and  skills  and  values  that  they 
develop  throughout  their  school  years  would  develop  at  a earlier 
age. You’ve  got  to  talk  about  early  childhood  education  and 
junior  kindergarten  and  look  at  the  entire  spectrum  of  education 
right  through  to  the  end  of  secondary  school.  And  if  you’re  going 
to  talk  about  secondary  school  reform,  you’ve  got  to  talk  about 
Grade  7 and  8 as  well.  So  if  we’re  going  to  try  and  ensure  that  our 
students  graduate  at  a younger  age,  which  I think  is  what  the 
government  is  really  saying,  we’ve  got  to  ensure  that  at  a younger 
age  they  have  the  opportunities  to  learn,  or  we  are  denying  them 
certain  chances  for  the  future. 
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EC:  Yet  secondary  administrators  and  teachers  are  still 
initiating  incredibly  good  things  in  schools.  Despite  the  low 
morale  and  the  feeling  of  being  overwhelmed,  teachers  are 
still  out  there  doing  all  these  great  things. 

EM:  I would  agree  with  you  that  despite  being  demoralized, 
teachers  and  education  workers  by  definition  have  to  be 
optimistic.  1 don’t  think  that  you  can  carry  on  this  kind  of 
work  without  being  optimistic  to  some  degree  about  the 
future  and  overcoming  these  obstacles.  So  we  re  finding  that  the 
number  of  people  coming  to  our  conferences  and  workshops 
has  not  decreased  — it’s  grown.  The  number  of  people  buying 
our  resource  booklets  to  aid  their  own  professional  growth  and 
development  is  not  diminishing,  it’s  growing.  We  are  over- 
whelmed with  applications  for  support  funding  for  action 
research.  These  are  all  indices  of  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  these 
problems,  our  membership  will  not  give  up  and  will  not  allow 
even  the  most  extreme  changes  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
professionalism  and  their  desire  to  provide  the  best  learning 
opportunities  for  students. 

EC:What  form  are  these 

changes  and  renewal  initiatives  taking? 

EM:  There’s  a lot  of  emphasis  on  teaching  style,  teaching 
techniques,  meeting  individual  needs  of  students.  We  have 
done  a resource  booklet  on  integrating  computer  technology 
m the  curriculum  which  has  been  well  received.  The  work 
on  multiple  intelligences  is  something  that  has  received 
attention  and  interest  from  our  members.  For  our  principals, 
vice-principals,  department  heads,  and  leaders,  resource 
booklets  that  have  to  do  with  leading  and  learning  have 
received  a great  deal  of  attention. 

What  I think  we  are  seeing  is  that  our  teachers  and 
educational  workers  are  looking  at  how  they  can  make 
changes  at  the  school  level  rather  than  at  the  macro- 
provincial level  and  at  how  they  can  share  good  ideas 
that  are  developed  in  one  school  or  one  classroom  in 
other  classrooms  in  other  schools.  What  I see  happening 
is  implementation  based  on  the  research  on  educational 
change  that  suggests  that  the  most  effective  change 
happens  on  the  ground,  when  people  come  together 
and  recognize  that  there  are  some  needs  that  have  to 
be  met  and  they  work  collaboratively  to  find  solutions 
to  those  issues.  And  that  speaks  of  the  importance  of 
local  decision  making.  It  also  speaks  of  the  importance 


of  not  becoming  localized,  that  we  do  not  become  a balkanized  sys- 
tem where  the  school  is  just  an  isolated  entity. 

Change  has  to  be  made  at  the  school  and  classroom  level,  but  if  it 
can’t  be  shared  and  if  there  can’t  be  a shared  consensus  about  the 
goals  of  education  across  schools,  then  any  changes  that  take  place 
in  one  school  really  only  have  an  impact  on  that  one  school  and 
that’s  self-defeating. 

EC:  We’re  looking  at  a new  millennium,  at  incredible  changes 
in  technology  and  in  the  way  we  communicate  with  each  other. 
What  do  you  think  secondary  schools  are  going  to  look  like  in 
25  years,  with  all  these  new  technological  changes,  as  well  as 
our  growing  population  diversity? 

EM:  One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  a public  institution 
like  a school  is  that  it  brings  people  together  from  diverse 
backgrounds  and  cultures  and  puts  them  in  a common  setting 
where  they  have  to  work  together  to  develop  common  goals  and 
purposes  and  to  find  solutions  to  problems  that  are  presented  to 
them.  And  in  working  together  on  their  own  education  and 
development,  people  recognize  that  they  have  more  in  common 
than  their  differences.  And  so  I hope  that  there  are  still  schools. 

A lot  has  been  said  about  the  decline  of  other  public  institutions 
like  the  church.  The  public  school  system  is  the  last  institution 
that  everyone  must  attend.  I am  very  skeptical  when  people 
say  that  computers  are  going  to  revolutionize  education  and  that 
we  no  longer  need  a public  education  system,  that  everything  can 
be  done  through  cyberspace.  No  technology  can  replace  human 
interaction.  While  a computer  can  let  you  know  that  you  have 
the  right  or  wrong  answer,  as  it  is  programmed  to  respond,  an 
individual  teacher  can  help  you  think.  When  a student  has  an 
innovative  solution,  a computer  may  not  be  able  to  recognize  it, 
but  a teacher  can.  And  so  I hope  that  education  25  years  from 
now  will  still  be  a people-dominated  organization,  because  we’re 
not  here  just  to  train  people,  but  to  create  and  recreate  our  society 
and  we  can  only  do  that  through  interaction. 

I have  many  qualms  about  the  potential  negative  impact  ot 
technology  on  our  school  system.  I have  concerns  that  it  will  be 
used  as  the  means  to  privatize  and  individualize  education  at  a time 
when  we  need  to  be  finding  more  and  more  sense  ot  common 
purpose.  I hope  that  our  public  education  system  can  survive  both 
the  technological  determinism  and  the  ideology  of  the  market 
which  is  so  pervasive  today.  I believe  it  is  our  last  bastion  against 
what  I see  as  two  trends  that  depersonalize  our  society  and  our 
education  system  and  de-emphasize  each  of  us  as  individuals  and 
all  of  us  together  as  a group. 
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How  It  All  Began 

» . David  and  Mary 

X \ T Thomson  Collegiate 
/ \ w Institute,  a structure, 
known  as  “The  Off  the  Wall  Committees,” 
was  born  out  ot  a need  to  focus  the  energy 
of  a staff  wrestling  with  new  curriculum 
initiatives.  In  1993,  Ontario  secondary  schools 
were  in  the  midst  of  a change  in  the  Grade 
9 curriculum,  mandated  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  A new  principal  had  been  assigned 
during  this  upheaval.  Instead  of  forging 
ahead  with  a top-down  strategy,  a more 
collaborative  approach  was  taken.  The  staff 
participated  in  an  exercise  called  “The  Wall" 
developed  by  Williams  in  1993.  The  principal 
comments  on  how  it  all  got  started: 


We  pul  the  staff  through  this  exercise  where 
we  wrote  all  our  concerns  on  cards,  and  posted 
them  on  the  wall,  everything  that  we  were 
worried  about.  Then  we  decided  how  to  cluster 
them,  and  tried  to  package  them,  and  put  a label 
on  them.  And  the  labels  that  came  out  were  as 


follows:  student 
monitoring  and  support, 


computers  across  the  curriculum, 
outcomes,  resources,  diverse  learners,  career 
counselling,  student  evaluation.  Then,  we  said 
that  we’re  going  to  make  support  groups  formed 
around  these  titles,  concepts.  It  grew  from  there; 
we  became  the  “Off  the  Walt  Committees.  ” The 
ideas  were  placed  up  on  the  wall  in  the  staff 
room,  and  then  taken  off  the  wall,  and  included 
in  newsletters  and  working  committee  agendas. 

The  Off  the  Wall  Committees  now  form 
the  core  of  the  school’s  culture.  Every  staff 
member  belongs  to  one  of  the  seven 
committees:  Career  Counselling, 

Co-curricular,  Computers  Across  the 
Curriculum,  Diverse  Learners,  Integrated 
Curriculum,  Multicultural,  and  Student 
Evaluation.  Each  staff  member  chooses  a 
committee  based  on  personal  and  professional 
interests.  In  addition,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  their  mandates,  most  of  the 
committees  now  have  student  representation.  j 
The  chairs  of  the  committees,  in  turn,  take 
the  concerns  and  ideas  of  the  staff,  students, 
and  community  groups  to  the  Curriculum 
Management  Team  (CMT)  whose  job  it  is 
to  develop  and  implement  the  school-wide 
curriculum  management  plan. 
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Putting  Teachers  at  the  Heart  of  Decision  Making 


Off  the  Wall  Activities 

the  work  we’re  doing  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  student  learning. 
That’s  the  bottom  line  for  everything:  how 
we  support  each  other  as  a staff  to  make 
that  happen,  and  how  we  work  together  so 
that  we  are  not  always  reinventing  the  wheel. 

The  committee  work  centres  on  what  is 
good  for  students.  Sixty  members  of  our 
staff,  along  with  newly  apointed  student 
members,  serve  on  seven  different  committees 
and  meet  on  specially  designated  Oft  the 
Wall  days.  The  principal  sets  aside  formal 
meeting  times  in  the  school  calendar;  in 
addition,  most  groups  meet  on  an  ongoing 
basis  throughout  the  year. 

Leslie  Pike,  of  the  Career  Counselling 
Committee,  comments  on  student 
representation: 

Teachers  sometimes  have  grand  ideas,  but  as  a 
student  I know  what  other  students  would  be 
interested  in.  The  teachers  seem  really  keen  on 
my  ideas  because  they  want  the  program  to  work. 
/ hope  our  students’  ideas  make  a difference.  I 
hope  that  students  will  be  iiwolved  with  this 
group  all  year,  especially  in  June,  as  I can  use  the 
summer  to  get  ideas  from  students  from  other 
schools  about  programs  at  their  schools  that  work. 

The  principal  has  played  a key  role  in 
allowing  this  structure  to  take  shape.  As 
facilitator,  she  informs  new  staff  of  the 
activities  of  the  Off  the  Wall  Committees, 
encourages  staff'  to  choose  their  area  of 
participation,  and  allocates  resources  and 


time  to  allow  plans  to  get  off  the  ground.  She 
also  assesses  all  major  decisions  that  must  be 
made  and  determines  whether  to  direct  them 
to  the  Heads’  Committee  or  to  the  CMT. 

Each  committee  selects  its  own  chairperson 
and  develops  its  own  action  plan. There  is  a 
high  level  of  autonomy  and  a correspondingly 
high  level  of  commitment  to  the  solutions 
developed.  Staff  own  the  solutions  and 
support  each  other’s  initiatives.  The  activities 
initiated  by  these  groups  all  involve  large 
numbers  of  students.  Drawing  largely  on  the 
local  expertise  within  the  school,  most  groups 
include  staff  development  in  their  plans. 

Staff  development  has  played  a key  role 
in  facilitating  major  shifts  in  curriculum 
development.  Expertise,  traditionally 
cultivated  over  the  years  behind  subject 
department  doors,  is  now  shared  across 
departments  at  school-wide  workshops. 

The  Student  Evaluation  Committee  grew 
out  of  a need  to  make  the  evaluation  more 
reflective  of  what  was  going  on  in  today’s 
diverse  environment  for  parents,  students, 
and  teachers,  and  to  align  it  with  the 
philosophy  of  outcomes-based  learning/ 
evaluating.  We  have  put  forth  a number  of 
PD  sessions  to  inservice  teachers  on  alternative 
assessment  and  outcomes-based  learning. 

When  staff'  indicated  a need  to  learn  how 
to  assess  outcomes-based  learning,  the  Student 
Evaluation  Committee  asked  teachers  who 
had  successful  strategies  to  present  them  to 
the  staff  at  carousel  workshops.  Using 


in-house  expertise  for  sharing  strategies, 
resources,  and  skills  makes  staff  development 
more  accessible  and  ongoing.  As  a result, 
professional,  informal  discussion  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  school  culture.  In  a rapidly 
changing  system,  it  is  easy  for  teachers  to 
feel  overwhelmed  by  the  demands  for 
implementing  the  changes  day  to  day.  Using 
in-school  expertise  provides  opportunities 
for  validating  the  efforts  of  staff  and 
recognizing  achievement  where  it  counts, 
with  one’s  peers. 

In  June  of  each  year,  the  chair  of  each 
committee  presents  a report  of  the  year’s 
activities  to  the  Curriculum  Management 
Team.  Each  group  reviews  its  performance 
based  on  outcomes  and  action  plans  set  out 
for  that  year.  In  addition,  new  mandates  — 
including  outcomes,  action  plans,  resources, 
responsibilities,  staff  development,  and 
evaluation  — are  proposed  for  the  following 
academic  year.  The  chairs  bring  forward  these 
proposals  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  their 
committees.  Revisions  are  made,  and  detailed 
calendars  of  events  for  the  new  school  year 
are  constructed.  Included  here  are  some 
excerpts  from  the  contributions  ot  the  chairs 
of  the  seven  Of  the  Wall  Committees: 

Career  Counselling:  Tins  committee 
complements  the  Student  Services 
Department  in  providing  across  the 
curriculum  career  education  tor  all  students 
at  Thomson.  The  committee  has  responded 


to  the  needs  expressed  by  students  for 
information  on  particular  careers  through 
organizing  sharing  sessions  at  staff  meetings 
and  by  organizing  career  focus  days. 

(Mary  Doucette,  Chair) 

Co-curricular:  A diverse  group  of  teachers 
meets  after  the  school  day  or  sneaks  an 
hour  over  lunch.  The  ensemble,  comprising 
phys.  ed.,  science,  drama,  and  technology 
teachers,  holds  a common  interest  — helping 
students  develop  a broad  and  viable  co- 
curricular  plan.  (Laurence  Siegel,  Chair) 

Computers  Across  the  Curriculum: 

Over  the  last  three  years,  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  use  of  computers  by 
departments,  and  this,  in  turn,  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  additional  computer  labs. 
The  principal  has  met  this  challenge  by 
committing  hinds  to  purchase  new  computers. 
With  regard  to  student-achievement, 
surveys  have  indicated  that  students  are 
more  computer  literate.  The  yearly  action 
plans  of  the  committee  have  produced  real 
change  and  have  included  Thomson  Cl  in 


of  the  school  focussed  on  a common  topic: 
“the  impact  of  human  population  and 
consumption  on  the  natural  environment.” 
All  Grade  9 students,  as  part  of  a Transition 
Years  project,  participated  in  a series  of 
integrated  learning  centres  that  focussed  on 
different  aspects  of  the  same  topic.  These 
centres  were  designed  to  reflect  the  four 
broad  areas  of  the  Common  Curriculum: 
Arts,  Language,  Math,  Science  and  Technology, 
and  Self  and  Society.  (Fred  Kennedy,  Chair) 

Multicultural:  This  committee  was  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  increasingly 
culturally  diverse  student  population.  We 
have  organized  staff  development  sessions  to 
increase  the  awareness  of  staff  of  the  particular 
needs  and  experiences  of  students  new  to 
our  country.  In  some  instances,  curriculum 
implementation  has  changed  to  reflect  more 
broadly  the  reality  for  many  of  our  new 
students.  (Marge  Benner,  Chair) 

Student  Evaluation:  The  committee  has 
put  forward  a number  of  initiatives:  creating 
evaluation  reports  that  follow  Board  guide- 


The  program  is  working  because  staff  are  transcending 


a leading-edge  school  pilot  program 
with  Silicon  Graphics,  Shaw  Cable, 
and  The  University  ofToronto. 

(Mark  Kaminski,  Chair) 

Diverse  Learners:  The  Grade  12 
general-level  project  on  Aboriginals  included 
cross-curricular  applications,  current  political 
events,  social  and  environmental  issues  along 
with  literature,  art,  and  music.  Without  a set 
curriculum,  teachers  and  students  learned 
together.  A discovery  mode  seemed  to  prevail 
in  classes.  Students  brought  in  articles  and 
media  stories  ideal  for  portfolio  work. 
(Charlie  Hawkes,  Chair) 

Integrated  Curriculum:  All  subject  areas 


lines,  creating  assessment  tools  (alternative 
evaluation  methods:  portfolios,  interviews, 
journals),  and  continuous  re-evaluation  of 
our  directives  and  the  needs  of  the  entire 
school.  (Sotie  Gasgovski,  Chair) 

What  Makes  It  Work 

It’s  working  because  staff  are  transcending 
department  barriers.  People  are  talking  in 
groups,  in  structures  that  they  have  not  been 
used  to  talking  in  before.  In  high  schools 
we  get  very  territorial.  In  this  structure,  we 
work  together  on  behalf  of  students.  We  are 
talking  and  planning  together  and  sharing 
our  knowledge  and  expertise.  It’s  really 
encouraged  us  to  look  at  the  student  first 
and  move  away  from  our  departments. 


All  the  initiatives  that  are  planned 
focus  on  projects  that  are  cross-curricular. 
Career  Planning,  for  example,  involves  the 
whole  school  for  a career  month  in 
November;  Computers  Across  the 
Curriculum  aims  to  integrate  the  use 
of  computers  across  all  subject  areas;  the 
Multicultural  Committee  has  students 
from  all  cultural  backgrounds  involved  in 
activities  and  curriculum  initiatives;  and  the 
Integrated  Curriculum  Committee  has 
teachers  from  different  subject  areas 
planning  and  teaching  integrated  units  of 
study.  A high  degree  of  teacher  involvement 
means  that  teachers  see  the  connection 
to  learning  and  to  kids. 

The  Off  the  Wall  Committees  do  involve 
all  staff,  and  through  this  structure,  there  has 
emerged  a shared  sense  of  power  and 
responsibility.  Our  challenges  as  we  look 
ahead  are  to  keep  the  positive  aspects  of  this 
structure  alive.  The  committees  have 
changed  several  times  over  the  four  years. 

As  needs  have  changed,  new  committees 
have  evolved  and  others  have  been  disbanded. 
The  chairs  of  the  committees  also  change, 

department  barriers. 

providing  teachers  with  new  leadership 
roles  in  the  school.  Some  of  these  groups 
have  made  things  happen  that  we  thought 
were  impossible  a couple  of  years  ago.  The 
addition  of  students  on  the  committees  has 
created  an  inclusive  learning  culture  in 
which  students  and  teachers  learn  together 
and  from  one  another. 

Collective  power  has  grown  from 
the  individual  needs  and  interests  of 
teachers  and  students  alike.  Strategies  were 
put  into  action,  and  continue  to  be  put 
into  action,  from  the  bottom  up.  It  works 
because  every  person  involved  has  a voice, 
and  teachers  and  students  have  become 
real  agents  of  change. 

David  and  Mar]’  Thomson  Cl:  (416)  396.5525 
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a traditional  non-semestered  high  school  with  a 
population  ot  about  1300  students  in  northeast 
Oshawa,  Eastdale  witnessed  relative  stability  throughout 
its  25-year  history  — that  is  until  the  early  nineties.  Turbulent 
external  and  internal  influences  marked  the  beginning  of  a period 
of  ongoing  change.  These  influences  and  the  innovative  change 
process  we  have  been  developing  are  outlined  below.  We  also 
describe  the  remaining  challenges  facing  this  “work  in  progress.” 

External  Influences  for  Change 

The  1990s  ushered  in  a decade  of  educational,  political,  and 
economic  change  beyond  the  control  of  Eastdale  staff.  These 
changes  included  the  closure  of  the  district  vocational  school, 
destreaming,  outcomes-based  education,  new  provincial  curriculum, 
broad-based  technology,  standardized  testing,  and  increased 
accountability.  Eastdale  truly  became  a composite  school  taking 
in  many  students  who  would  formerly  have  been  streamed  to 
basic  level  programs  at  the  vocational  high  school.  With 
destreaming,  daily  interactions  between  teachers  and  students 
became  more  complex.  Staff,  facing  a different  student 
population,  were  challenged  by  the  lack  of  fit  among  existing 
programs,  instructional  strategies,  and  student  needs.  At  the 
same  time,  government  policies  imposed  economic  restraints 
that  resulted  m larger  class  sizes,  lower  morale,  and  less  support 
for  professional  development. These  elements  provided  a 
catalyst  for  change.  The  recent  introduction  of  the  Secondary 
School  Reform  document  suggests  that  these  changes  were 
only  the  beginning  of  high  school  restructuring. 


Internal  Influences  for  Change 

Like  most  secondary  schools,  Eastdale  was  highly  departmentalized 
with  considerable  variation  in  department  cultures  ranging  from  norms 
of  isolation  to  norms  of  collaboration.  Continuity  in  departmental 
staffing  characterized  expectations  regarding  roles  and  responsibilities. 
Department  leadership  was  defined  by  routine  administrative  tasks  and 
by  norms  of  non-interference  in  the  lives  of  individual  teachers”  (Little, 
1995,  p.51).  Change  threatened  the  loss  of  this  continuity  and  meaning, 
and  challenged  existing  networks  of  power  within  the  school. 

A rapid  series  of  changes  in  administrative  personnel  almost 
matched  the  external  forces  in  intensity  leaving  staff  feeling 
overwhelmed.  “The  iron  law  of  change,”  according  to  Michael 
Fullan,  is  “all  change  produces  fear  of  the  unknown,  ambivalence, 
and  anxiety”  (1996,  p.  13).  It  is  a natural  phenomenon  to  view  a 
new  administration  as  being  responsible  for  upsetting  the  status 
quo  and  supporting  external  initiatives.  When  administrative 
changes  stopped,  the  new  administrative  team  was  faced  with 
managing  the  change  process  to  support  others  in  the  discovery 
of  “purpose  and  enjoyment  in  the  chaos”  (Fullan,  1996,  p.  13). 

An  early  test  of  the  staff’s  willingness  to  consider  a major  change 
was  the  option  of  switching  to  a semestered  system.  A strong 
resistance  within  the  Eastdale  community  to  the  prospect  ot  a 
major  change  resulted  in  the  school  remaining  non-semestered. 
The  process,  nevertheless,  was  valuable  because  it  legitimized 
dissent,  opened  avenues  for  professional  discussion  regarding 
roles,  rules,  and  relationships  within  the  school,  and  emphasized 
the  need  to  examine  the  processes,  responsibilities,  and 
conflict-resolution  skills  required  for  shared  decision-making. 


The  Changing  Face  of  Meetings 

In  his  1994  article  “Creating  a Culture  of  Change,”  Paul  Shaw 

outlines  many  observable  features  of  a collaborative  culture,  including 

the  involvement  of  teachers  in: 

• planning  and  developing  programs  together 

and  sharing  responsibility  for  the  work  of  the  school 

• participating  in  sustained  dialogue  about  teaching  practices 

and  procedures  across  grades  and  departments 

• sharing  and  reflecting  on  data  and  observations  from  the  classrooms 

• sharing  effective  practices  willingly  with  new  colleagues 

• accepting  and  supporting  one  another  in  the  learning  process, 
seeking  opportunities  to  observe  each  other  and  to  teach 
collegially,  and  taking  risks  together 

• turning  to  each  other  as  resources  for  solving  problems 

• reaching  out  and  involving  the  community 

• working  together  to  build  a vision  for 

the  school  that  is  grounded  in  the  needs  of  students 

Staff  meetings  provide  a natural  forum  for  working  towards 
this  goal  since  they  represent  one  of  the  few  opportunities  in  a 
secondary  school  schedule  for  the  entire  staff  to  gather  and  plan 
together.  Yet,  formerly,  staff  meetings  were  information  sessions, 
with  the  administrative  team  talking  to  an  audience  of  teachers. 
Only  a few  teachers  voiced  opinions.  Information  exchange  has 
now  been  relegated  to  the  Friday  memo,  and  meetings  have 
been  restructured  to  encourage  interaction.  These  meetings 
provide  a model  for  building  collaborative  processes  at  the 
community,  department,  and  classroom  level.  Team  building, 
professional  development,  and  decision  making,  as  outlined 
below,  form  the  framework. 

Team  Building 

To  achieve  the  goal  of  team  building,  meetings  revolve 
around  co-operative  learning  structures  with  a variety  of 
groupings  (chosen,  random,  or  prescribed).  Instead  of  sitting 
with  cliques  of  like-minded  friends,  just  as  students  in 
classrooms  tend  to,  teachers  move  out  of  their  traditional 
comfort  zones.  This  encourages  them  to  build  relationships 
and  rapport  with  their  colleagues  from  different  departments 
and  with  members  of  the  administrative  team.  As  feelings  of 
trust  and  comfort  increase,  teachers  are  more  confident 
expressing  opinions  and  ideas  when  participating  in  decision 
making  and  professional  development.  For  important 
decision-making,  groups  with  a cross  section  of  staff  stimulate 
professional  discussions  that  are  more  likely  to  involve 
differing  points  of  view.  Unlike  cliques,  these  heterogeneous 
groups  produce  lively  discussion  and  debate  resulting  in 


new  insights  and  improving  the  quality  of  input  into  decisions. 

Not  all  is  hard  work,  however.  Small  celebrations  in  meetings  are 
organized  around  three  themes:  risk  taking,  quality,  and  spirit.  Recent 
team-building  celebrations  have  recognized  the  risk  taking  of  teaching 
outside  one’s  subject  specialty,  the  quality  of  workshops  aimed  at 
improving  student  leadership  skills,  and  the  school  spirit  generated  by 
a holiday  toy  and  food  drive.  As  team-building  activities,  these  celebra- 
tions reinforce  valuable  traditions  such  as  the  annual  staff  air  band  show 
and  encourage  new  activities  that  support  a culture  of  collaboration. 


"The  iron  law 
of  change. 


// 


Decision  Making 

Co-operative  structures  at  staff  meetings  allow  all  staff  members 
greater  participation  in  important  decision  making.  Groups  are 

engaged  in  generating  ideas  and  then 
evaluating  potential  solutions  to  problems. 
Group  activities  provide  opportunities 
for  professional  dialogue  and  reflection. 
Written  responses  become  a record  of 
the  steps  in  the  decision  making 
process.  At  times,  the  staff  room  is 
wall-papered  with  the  collaborative 
products  of  meetings.  Participating 
in  small  groups  and  writing 
responses  facilitates  equal  involve- 
ment and  provides  a vehicle  for 
expressing  opinions. 

Each  fall  this  process  of 
decision  making  is  used  to 
establish  the  focus  for  the 

/ 

school  plan.  Ideas  generated 
by  the  entire  staff  are  synthe- 
sized by  a small  ad  hoc  committee  and  then  brought  back  to  the 
staff  for  approval.  Membership  on  the  School  Plan  Committee  is 
open,  and  teachers  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  this  part  of  the 
shared  decision-making  process.  Involvement  at  this  stage  greatly 
enhances  understanding  and  builds  trust  in  the  model,  plus  increasing 
ownership  and  commitment  to  the  implementation  of  the  plan.  The 
benefits  of  shared  decision  making  have  been  experienced  by  other 
committees  within  the  school.  In  reviewing  the  code  of  behaviour, 
the  committee  received  input  from  the  staff,  community,  and  students 
which  resulted  in  the  implementation  of  more  effective  consequences 
for  inappropriate  student  behaviour.  This  example  illustrates  how 
contributions  from  a variety  of  sources  produce  better  decisions. 
Some  departments  have  utilized  the  model  in  monthly  meetings.  In 
fact,  moving  towards  shared  decision  making  has  prompted  a 
continuing  review  of  the  entire  school  decision-making  policy  to 
clarify  the  levels  at  which  specific  decisions  are  made. 
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Professional  Development 

Ongoing  professional  development  for  the  majority  of  teachers  is 
necessary  for  the  continual  improvement  of  student  learning.  Indeed, 
continual  learning  is  essential  for  professional  growth.  Activities  at 
recent  staff  meetings  have  engaged  teachers  in  professional  dialogue 
regarding  conflict-resolution  skills,  integrating  technology  into 
the  curriculum,  methods  of  decision  making,  the  change  process, 
and  strategies  for  supporting  students  with  English  as  a second 
language.  Productive  discussions  surrounding  external  initiatives, 
such  as  Secondary  School  Reform,  reduce  uncertainty, 
misinformation,  and  stress. 

During  collaborative  meetings,  ideas  are  presented  using 
interactive  teaching  strategies  easily  adapted  for  classroom  use. 
Materials  explaining  how  to  implement  the  collaborative  structures 
support  teachers  in  transferring  these  techniques.  An  environment 
that  supports  risk  taking  encourages  teachers  to  try  new 
instructional  or  management  strategies.  As  a result,  sharing 
effective  practices  with  colleagues  has  become  part  of  some 
monthly  department  meetings.  The  value  placed  on  professional 
development  has  also  encouraged  some  teachers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  many  inservice  programs  offered  at  the 
district  level.  A measure  of  success  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Eastdale  teachers  participating  in  and  presenting 
innovative  workshops  throughout  Durham  region. 

Community  and  Classroom  Effects 

The  three  themes  selected  as  a framework  for  staff  meetings 
(team  building,  decision  making,  and  professional  development) 
have  had  positive  impact  in  the  classroom  and  the  larger 
school  community.  School-Community  Council  meetings 
have  been  structured  around  these  themes.  Team-building 
activities  have  enabled  members  to  get  acquainted  and  to 
develop  lasting  rapport,  resulting  in  increased  membership 
and  energized  meetings.  The  emphasis  on  decision  making 
has  led  to  the  development  of  a constitution  and  increased 
parent  and  community  input  into  decisions.  Participation 
of  community  representatives  on  school  committees  has 
also  increased.  Members  now  have  a better  understanding 
of  educational  issues  and  of  the  daily  operations  of  the 
school.  Participation  in  collaborative  activities  gives  parents 
insight  into  the  interactive  nature  of  todays  classroom. 

Student  learning  has  also  been  positively  affected.  Staff 
meetings  model  activities  that  can  be  adapted  to  teach 
course  content.  Teachers  are  now  aware  of  a larger 
repertoire  of  instructional  strategies  and  management 
techniques  to  deal  with  changing  student  needs.  For 
example,  first-hand  experience  with  collaborative 


activities  provides  an  understanding  of  how  grouping  options 
(random,  chosen,  prescribed)  can  be  used  to  enhance  student  learning. 
The  skillful  use  of  co-operative  learning  structures  by  teachers  and 
students  can  now  be  observed  in  more  classrooms.  Team  building  is 
also  important  in  the  classroom,  as  it  establishes  the  trust  and  rapport 
necessary  for  students  to  take  intellectual  and  creative  risks. 

Remaining  Challenges 

To  some  extent  the  effectiveness  of  shared  decision  making  is  still 
being  questioned.  It  is  natural  that  some  individuals  mistrust  collab- 
oration that  is  administratively  regulated,  compulsory,  implementation- 
oriented,  and  fixed  in  time  and  space.  Staff-meeting  activities  are 
admittedly  contrived.  However,  they  provide  a common  pathway  along 

the  continuum  towards  the  goal  of  true 
\\  A n collaborative  relationships  that  are  sponta- 
neous, voluntary,  development-oriented, 
and  pervasive  across  time  and  space. 
The  inherent  messiness  of  change 
makes  many  people  feel  uncomfortable. 
Working  through  complex  emotions 
and  processes  together  takes  more 
time  than  is  available  at  monthly 

encourages 

staff  meetings.  I he  other  major 
challenge  facing  Eastdale,  therefore, 
is  restructuring  the  timetable  to 
provide  substantial  opportunities 
for  teachers  to  work  together. 
Accordingly,  Eastdale  is  piloting 
alternative  timetables  to 
determine  their  effects  on  the 
professional  lives  of  teachers, 
the  experiences  of  students,  and  the  involvement  of  the  community. 
It  would  be  naive  to  think  that  a new  timetable  is  more  than  a 
stepping  stone  towards  the  solution,  but  it  is  hoped  that  such  a 
change  will  provide  the  time  required  to  continue  working  towards 
school  improvement.  After  all,  “to  be  hopeful  is  not  to  be  naive,  but 
to  struggle  to  move  ahead”  (Fullan,  1996). 
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Portrait  of  a Changing  School 


Stan  Isoki 

Westview  School,  North  York  Board 

of  Education  and  Faculty  of  Education,  York  University 


Westview  Centennial  Secondary  School  stands  in  the  middle 
of  what  many  journalists,  news  producers,  writers,  and  media 
personalities  have  called  the  Jane-Finch  Corridor,  a label 
which  has  helped  perpetrate  an  injustice  and  disservice  to  this 
community,  conjuring  up  images  of  the  negative  aspects  of  this  part 
of  North  York.  The  media  appear  to  be  using  the  term  to  indicate  a 
battle  zone  or  hallway  in  which  failure  is  the  evident  expectation.  Among 
the  major  problems  faced  by  this  neighbourhood,  therefore,  is  one  of 
negative  perception  from  those  outside  the  area.  Although  data  can 
be  cited  to  confirm  negative  conclusions  about  school  culture  and 
academic  achievement  in  the  area,  data  can  also  gathered  to  highlight 
the  successes  which  Westview  students  have  always  experienced.  It  is 
this  misapprehension,  that  all  our  students  are  automatically  low 
achievers,  that  has  created  the  impetus  for  change  within  Westview. 

But  if  the  problem  is  only  one  of  perception,  the  implication  is 
that  students  at  Westview  are  achieving  at  the  same  level  as  their 
peers  in  other  North  York  schools.  Such  is  not  entirely  the  case. 
Although  test  scores  indicate  that,  in  some  areas,  Westview  students 
are  achieving  near  the  Board  average,  in  other  measures  they  remain 
below  the  median  of  the  rest  of  their  peers.  This  is  so  for  a variety  of 
reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  are  low  family  income,  unfamiliarity 
of  parents  with  the  Ontario  school  system,  a diversity  of  ethnic, 
racial,  cultural,  linguistic,  and  religious  backgrounds,  high  family 
mobility,  and  a high  recent-immigrant  population. The  challenge  is 


to  design  curricula  and  programs  that  can 
respond  to  the  wide  variety  of  strategies  these 
students  use  to  learn.  The  question  to  be  asked  is, 
“Recognizing  the  challenges  that  we  face,  what  can  we  do 
to  help  Westview  students  to  learn,  to  achieve  success,  and  to 
participate  responsibly  in  a pluralistic,  global  society  as  well  as  any 
other  student?  Within  this  context,  Westview  Centennial  and  the 
North  York  Board  have  identified  and  accepted  these  challenges  and 
have  implemented  successful  strategies  that  are  beginning  to  change 
“the  cries  from  the  corridor”  to  “cheers  for  Westview.” 

The  challenges  are  many  and  complex,  but  three  general  areas  of 
concern  surface  whenever  Westview  is  mentioned:  safety  within  the 
school  environment;  low  staff  morale;  and  low  academic  achievement 
of  students.  Several  programs  have  been  established  in  an  effort  to 
address  these  issues  in  a constructive  way  so  that  all  stakeholders  — 
students,  staff,  administration,  and  community  members  — can 
shape  as  well  as  benefit  from  them. 

Empowering  Students 

One  of  the  most  notable  recent  initiatives  is  the  clearly  articulated 
and  intentional  policy  of  student  empowerment.  At  Westview,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  principal  Margo  Twoliig  and  with  the  support 
of  the  superintendent  Harriet  Wagman,  students  are  asked  to  take 
responsibility  for  their  education  in  concrete  ways  such  as  contributing 
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ideas  in  a wide  variety  of  contexts.  Student  and  staff  ideas  need 
fertile  ground  in  order  to  ripen. 

During  the  academic  year  1994/95,  Ms.Twohig  invited 
several  teachers  to  supervise  and  guide  about  60  students  in 
a weekend  retreat  at  the  Mono  Cliffs  Outdoor  Education 
Centre  to  brainstorm  ideas  about  how  to  improve  conditions 
at  Westview  and  how  to  create  an  atmosphere  more 
amenable  to  learning.  As  well,  she  was  able  to  convince 
the  North  York  Board  that  funding  such  an  initiative 
would  be  a wise  investment  in  helping  to  ensure 
successful  student  outcomes.  Based  on  student  ideas 
generated  at  that  first  session,  the  administration 
implemented  a hall-pass  policy  to  try  to  reduce 
distractions  in  the  halls  during  class.  The  1990 
School  Review  Report  had  noted  that  there  were 
significant  numbers  of  students  in  the  cafeteria 
during  all  times  of  the  day  as  well  as  students 
standing  or  ambling  in  the  lower  hallways. 

The  1996  School  Review  Report  drew  a 
contrast,  observing  that  students,  staff,  and 
administration  had  worked  hard  and 
effectively  to  improve  the  learning 
environment  and  to  relate  to  one 
another  with  respect  and  care. 

At  the  Mono  Cliffs  retreat,  methods  of  increasing  awareness  of 
Board  and  school  policies  against  sexual  harassment  and  physical 
violence  were  also  discussed,  and  a recommendation  brought 
forward  that  students  be  made  more  aware  of  the  existing  policies 
and  the  consequences  of  such  unacceptable  behaviour.  The  theme  of 
developing  a safe  learning  environment  resulted  in  several  small  but 
significant  changes  to  school  operations.  For  example,  all  non-essential 
outside  access  doors,  particularly  those  going  out  to  remote  areas  of 
the  school  property,  were  locked  after  classes  were  in  session. 

In  1996,  despite  the  budget  cuts  and  the  ever-increasing  necessity 
for  restraint,  Ms.Twohig  was  able  once  again  to  access  funding  for 
what  was  now  the  third  trip  to  Mono  Cliffs.  The  safety  initiatives 
mentioned  above  and  subsequent  actions,  such  as  increased 
administrative  presence  in  the  halls,  testify  to  the  success  of  the 
endeavour.  Without  the  willingness  of  the  staff  to  volunteer  time  and 
energy  exploring  ways  to  improve  conditions  at  Westview,  however, 
these  initiatives  would  not  have  been  successfully  implemented. 

Heightening  Staff  Morale 

Heightening  staff  morale  and  commitment  has  been  another  initiative 
undertaken  by  the  administration.  School  staffs,  like  any  other  group 
of  employees,  tend  to  work  best  when  there  is  continuity  of  decisive 
leadership  personnel.  Many  individuals  on  a school  staff  develop  loyalty 


to  the  school  itself  but  others  develop  loyalties  to  the  leaders  and 
tend  to  be  more  willing  to  volunteer  time  when  asked  by  particular 
individuals.  Between  1988  and  1996,  there  has  been  a complete 
change  in  the  leadership  of  the  school  — two  principals  and  at  least 
ten  vice-principals  have  held  leadership  positions  at  Westview.  At 
Westview,  therefore,  the  element  of  personal  loyalty  has  been  difficult 
to  sustain  because  of  transitory  leaders.  But  both  principals  in  the 
past  eight  years  have  had  a strong,  hard-working,  extremely  loyal 
following,  a fact  reflected  in  the  number  of  teachers  who  willingly 
spend  many  hours  providing  extra-curricular  activities,  which  they 
believe  serve  to  enhance  students’  school  experiences  and  help  raise 
self-esteem,  and  by  the  many  staff  who  supervise  the  computer- 
equipped  study  areas  in  the  hope  that  the  extra  time  will  help  their 
students  to  achieve  higher  academic  standards. 

Staff  morale  is  nebulous  at  best  and  even  though  many  leadership 
strategies  are  designed  to  promote  high  morale,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
maintain.  Despite  the  aim  “to  create  a climate  of  collaboration  through 
the  utilization  of  committees  for  decision  making,”  in  1990  the  staff 
believed  that  “opportunities  for  personal  growth  were  inadequate 
and  that  personnel  and  promotion  policies  [were]  unfair”  (Review 
Report,  1990,  p.  11  ).  In  contrast,  and  because  of  specific  internal 
policy  revisions  designed  to  be  more  inclusive  of  teachers’  ideas  and 
strengths,  Westview  staff  in  the  1996  Review  Report  indicated  that 
they  felt  that  “opportunities  for  involvement  in  committees  that 
have  decision-making  impact  are  available”  (p.  7 ).The  first  steps 
have  been  taken  towards  enhanced  staff  morale,  and  although  more 
remains  to  be  done  (such  as  a resolution  of  the  issue  of  how  staff  are 
recognized  for  their  extra-curricular  contributions),  the  attitudes  of 
the  teachers  demonstrate  a marked  improvement  and  positive  trend. 

Evidence  of  Improvement 

One  of  the  best  indicators  of  improvement  is  the  high  level  of 
commitment  to  successful  student  outcomes.  Through  positive 
efforts  and  initiatives,  such  as  the  University  Path  program  which 
familiarizes  students  with  the  idea  of  attending  university  or  college 
and  teaches  them  strategies  for  university  acceptance,  the  staff  have 
changed  the  attitudes  and  expectations  of  many  students  to  the 
point  where  post-secondary  education  has  become  a plausible  part 
of  their  future  planning.  Willingness  to  participate  in  initiatives  such 
as  the  Survival  Skills  Program  which  educates  potential  graduates 
about  the  realities  of  first  year  in  university,  the  Future  Teachers 
Club  which  presents  the  possibility  ot  teaching  as  a career 
option  to  underrepresented  groups  ot  individuals,  the 
administering,  of  college  placement  practice  tests,  and  the 
compilation  of  Student  Interest  Inventories  — all 
attest  to  the  profound  level  of  concern  tor  students 
manifested  by  most  Westview  teachers. 


Like  many  important  changes,  this  shift  has  not  been  completely 
self-initiated.  There  has  been  ongoing  and  significant  support  from 
Board  committees  and  personnel,  particularly  Veronica  Lacey,  then 
North  York’s  Director  of  Education,  who  encouraged  like-minded 
teachers  to  come  to  Westview  as  part  of  an  administrative  transfer 
process.  Another  innovative  project,  also  supported  by  Ms.  Lacey, 
currently  focusses  on  increased  student  achievement  and  better 
teacher  education.  This  isWestview’s  unique  partnership  with  York 
University.  The  Westview  Partnership  is  a mutually  beneficial 
agreement  between  the  North  York  Board  of  Education  and  York 
University  within  which  Westview  is  able  to  access  many  of  the 
resources  of  a large  urban  university  and  to  act  as  a training  ground 
for  teacher  candidates  from  Yorks  Faculty 
of  Education.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Dr. 
Stan  Shapson,  is  yet  another  in  the  long 
line  of  influential  supporters  whose 
efforts  have  helped  facilitate  some  positive 
changes  within  Westview.  The  student 
teachers  who  come  into  Westview  act 
as  mentors  and  role  models  for  the 
high  school  students.  As  well, 
because  of  the  minimal  age 
difference  between  many 
senior  high  school  students 


University 
and  other 
postsecondaiW/ 
institutions  have 
become  a part  of  the 
mental  landscape  for 
many  students  who 
would  otherwise  never 
have  considered  them  as 
realistic  alternatives  to 
pursue  after  high  school 


and  the  undergraduates,  the 
communication  between  them 
has  a flavour  that  “official” 
teachers  cannot  emulate. 
Westview  students  can 
acquire  first-hand  knowledge 
of  what  university  has  to 
offer  in  addition  to  being 


forewarned  about  the  pitfalls. 

Since  the  beginnings  of  the  partnership  in  1991,  the  data  indicate 
an  increasing  number  of  university  acceptances  for  Westview  grads. 

In  1993  there  was  a substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  acceptances 
from  22  in  1992  to  33;  but  1994  saw  the  greatest  rise,  to  47 
acceptances.  (The  year  1995  appears  to  be  an  anomaly  because  the 
number  decreases  to  38,  but  Ms.Twohig  feels  that  many  students  did 
not  apply  because  of  economic  pressures.)  Over  the  same  period, 
community  college  acceptance  rose  from  70  in  1993  to  136  in  1994 
and  145  in  1995.  Most  significant,  however,  is  the  change  in  the 
mindsets  of  graduating  students.  As  one  counsellor  put  it,  “Now  the 
prime  topic  of  conversation,  especially  when  application  time  comes 
around  is  .Where  are  you  applying?  I lave  you  heard  from  them  yet? 
I )id  you  get  in?”  University  and  other  postsecondary  institutions 
have  become  a part  of  the  mental  landscape  for  many  students  who 


would  otherwise  never  have  considered  them  as  realistic  alternatives 
to  pursue  after  high  school. 

York  University’s  Development  Office,  in  a proposal  to  the 
Atkinson  Foundation,  described  the  Westview  Partnership  as  meeting 
with  great  success,  “increasing  the  number  of  women  and 
underrepresented  minorities  who  are  setting  their  sights  on  York’s 
faculties  of  Education  and  Pure  and  Applied  Science.”  The  report 
observes  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  partnership,  “there  were  fewer 
than  10  percent  of  the  graduating  class  moving  on  to  university 
but  by  1995  20  percent  of  the  graduating  class  were  accepted  at 
York  University,  and  other  Westview  students  went  on  to  other 
post-secondary  institutions.” 

Ultimately,  the  best  method  of  enabling  students  to  take  charge  of 
their  own  lives  is  to  equip  them  with  the  strategies  to  be  able  to 
make  critical  decisions  or  to  work  at  changing  institutions  in  order 
to  construct  their  own  worlds.  Hence  initiatives  such  as  the 
Westview  Partnership,  along  with  the  other  school  policies,  acquire 
enormous  importance  in  attempting  to  ensure  success  for  our 
students.  Other  equally  exciting  and  important  initiatives  — such  as 
the  identification  of  Westview  by  the  North  York  Board  as  a prototype 
school  for  the  development  of  new  information  technology 
curricula  and  the  emphasis  on  student  and  community  access  to 
these  current  technologies  — are  beginning  to  have  a profound 
positive  impact  on  learning  and  attitudes  towards  learning  at 
Westview.  All  of  the  programs,  visions,  and  ideas  outlined  in  this 
article,  and  others  not  mentioned,  have  served  to  foster  the  spirit 
of  change  and  innovation  which  has  resulted  in  a truly  “new  and 
improved”  Westview  Centennial  Secondary  School.  And  although 
there  are  still  challenges  to  be  met  and  overcome,  the  pendulum  has 
begun  to  swing  towards  a positive  and  optimistic  future  for  the 
school  and  its  students. 

Yet  the  most  significant  change  has  not  been  in  terms  of 
projects  or  curricular  modifications  but  in  the  attitudinal  shift 
manifested  by  the  staff.  For  it  is  the  classroom  teacher  who 
must  share  the  vision  and  ambitions  of  the  administrators  and 
superintendents  in  order  to  implement  these  ideas  successfully. 
Whereas  in  the  past,  teachers  at  Westview  tended  to  accept  the 
status  quo  as  an  unfortunate  but  irremediable  truth,  now  teachers 
seek  ways  of  ensuring  student  success  not  only  in  terms  of  high 
school  achievement  but  also  m the  realms  of  postsecondary 
education  and  life  expectations. 
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Continuous  Improvement 
Change  in  a small  School 


Leo  Plue 

Principal,  Cartwright  High  School,  Durham  Board  of  Education 


Cartwright  High  School  is  the  smallest  publicly  funded  high 

school  in  the  province  with  a student  body  of  173  and  a staff 
of  12.  The  school  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Blackstock, 
which  is  approximately  75  kilometres  northeast  of  Toronto.  The 
village  is  surrounded  by  farmers’  fields  and  wide  open  spaces. 
Cartwright  High  School  offers  a full  academic  program  from  Grade 
9 to  OAC.  All  courses  are  offered  at  the  advanced  level  except  for 
Grades  1 l and  12  business  mathematics. 

The  school  was  built  in  1925  and  contains  the  office,  the  science 
lab,  two  computer  labs,  an  art  room,  the  library,  and  the  staff  room 
in  the  main  building.  Seven  portables  behind  the  school  house  all 
other  classes.  There  is  no  gymnasium  on  site  so  classes  and  teams 
make  use  of  the  neighbouring  elementary  school  for  physical 
education  classes  and  other  extra-curricular  activities.  The  school 
obviously  lacks  the  amenities  of  larger  schools  but  the  education, 
which  extends  beyond  the  walls  of  the  classrooms,  is  exemplary. 

The  enrolment  of  the  school  has  steadily  increased  from  75  to  80 
students  in  the  late  1980s  to  its  current  enrolment  of  173.  It  appears 
that  this  growth  will  continue. There  is  one  elementary  school  in 
the  same  community.  Students  from  that  school  have  the  option 
of  attending  Cartwright  High  School  or  of  travelling  into  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Port  Perry  to  a larger  school  which  offers  the 


general  level  courses  and  technological  education  which  are  not 
available  at  CHS.  So,  in  effect,  every  student  who  is  at  this  school 
has  chosen  to  be  here. 

Need  for  Change 

The  school  has  been  in  existence  for  almost  75  years  and  throughout 
that  time  has  established  an  outstanding  academic  reputation  in  the 
Board  and  the  province.  In  every  provincial  reading  and  writing  test, 
100  percent  of  our  students  have  achieved  at  or  above  grade  level. 
Parents  feel  that  their  children  are  in  a safe  environment  where  they 
receive  good  instruction  from  competent,  caring  teachers.  Yet  the 
effective  schools  research  states  that  a school  that  is  not  growing  and 
improving  is,  in  fact,  declining  in  effectiveness  and  that  visionary 
leaders  and  teachers  are  continually  looking  for  ways  to  improve 
service  to  students. 

With  this  image  of  continuous  improvement  in  our  minds,  we 
began  a process  about  three  years  ago  to  bring  significant  change  to 
Cartwright  High  School.  Previous  principals  and  staffs  had  set  the 
context  for  the  changes  that  we  were  to  embark  upon.  As  we 
looked  at  the  school  and  its  program,  we  identified  very  quickly  the 
areas  of  excellence.  Our  strong  academic  program,  our  reputation, 
and  our  past  successes  provided  a very  strong  foundation  on  which 


to  build.  In  this  context,  four  major  areas  were  identified  tor  reform 
efforts.  These  were,  in  no  particular  order: 

• the  establishment  of  a inclusive  structure  for  decision  making 

• the  upgrading  of  technology  in  the  school 

• the  development  of  a student  advisory  program 

• the  formalization  of  a clear,  precise  assessment  and  evaluation  policy 

Structure  for  Change 

At  CHS  there  are  only  four  department  heads  (mathematics, 
science,  English,  and  business).  All  departments  are  managed  by  one 
of  these  department  heads;  for  example,  our  science  head  also  monitors 
history,  geography,  and  music.  There  were  a number  of  committees 
in  the  school  and,  with  a small  staff,  a high  degree  of  commitment 
was  required.  When  we  began  the  process  of  looking  at  what  was 
really  important,  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  collapse  most  of  these 
major  committees.  They  were  replaced  by  four  Action  Teams, 
chaired  by  a department  head.  Each  teacher  was  asked  to  serve  on 
one  of  these  teams.  The  four  teams  are: 

• Professional  Development  Team 

• Technology  Team 

• School  Growth  Team 

• Assessment  and  Evaluation  Team. 

These  Action  Teams  became  very  focussed  on  specific  projects 
and  were  expected  to  meet  and  report  regularly.  In  fact,  each  staff 
meeting  agenda  makes  time  for  teams  to  report,  solicit  input,  and 
provide  feedback  to  the  whole  staff.  In  this  way,  staff  who  are  not  on 
a particular  team  are  still  kept  informed  about  its  progress.  It  is  also 
expected  that  the  teams,  at  some  points  throughout  the  year,  will 
gather  data  and  suggestions  from  all  staff  members  to  guide  them  in 
their  decisions. 

The  School  Growth  Team  is  responsible  for  establishing, 
monitoring,  and  reviewing  the  annual  school  plan.  This  is  the 
only  team  which  includes  parents  and  students  in  addition  to  staff. 
This  team  is  responsible  not  only  for  setting  direction  but  also  for 
taking  direction  from  the  other  teams  according  to  their  identified 
initiatives  for  the  year.  In  any  case,  this  is  the  team  that  oversees  the 
whole  school  operation  to  ensure  consistency  and  alignment  of 
purpose  and  action. 

The  Technology  Team  is  responsible  for  developing  the 
school  computer  plan  and  planning  and  monitoring  the  acquisition 
and  use  of  computer  technology  and  software  in  the  school.  In 
partnership  with  the  Professional  I )evelopment  Team,  it  is 
responsible  for  identifying  training  needs  for  staff  and  procedures 
for  training  to  occur. 

The  Assessment  and  Evaluation  Team  is  responsible  for  drawing 
together  all  of  the  existing  information  on  processes  and  procedures 


for  evaluating  student  work.  Incorporating  new  strategies  on  assessing 
outcomes,  this  team  has  completed  a precise  new  set  of  policies  on 
assessment  and  evaluation.  It  is  their  role  to  monitor  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  policy  and  to  make  changes  as  required.  Attached  to 
this  policy  is  a standard  style  sheet  which  applies  to  all  student 
written  work.  This  team  spent  considerable  time  consulting  with  all 
staff,  resulting  in  a policy  that  has  a high  degree  of  staff  ownership. 

The  Professional  Development  Team  provides  the  foundation  or 
support  for  all  of  our  activities.  The  team  works  very  closely  with 
all  of  the  other  teams  to  provide  for  the  training  that  staff  members 
require  to  implement  new  policies  or  procedures.  For  example,  with 
the  rapid  influx  of  computers  and  technology  into  the  school,  the 
staff  required  a great  deal  of  training  to  become  comfortable  with 
using  it  in  instruction. 

Specific  Projects 

Establishment  of  a Decision-Making  Structure 

To  effect  the  kind  of  change  that  we  wanted  in  the  school,  the  first 
step  was  to  change  our  decision-making  structure,  our  communication 
processes,  and  our  commitment  to  focus  on  specifics.  It  became  ■ 
abundantly  clear  that  we  needed  to  ensure  that  we  had  outlined  our 
directions  and  had  aligned  all  of  our  actions  to  meet  identified  goals. 
To  meet  these  goals,  we  established  the  Action  Teams  that  have  been 
described  above.  By  establishing  this  clear  but  simple  structure,  staff 
members  could  become  more  focussed  on  a specific  set  of  tasks 
because  they  were  required  to  serve  on  only  one  team.  There  was 
ample  opportunity  for  input  into  the  decisions  and  directions  of 
other  teams,  but  individual  accountability  was  limited  to  one 
particular  area.  Once  this  structure  was  put  into  place  other 
initiatives  became  easier  to  develop  and  implement. 

Upgrade  of  Technology 

It  was  readily  apparent  that  our  students  were  not  being  well  served 
in  terms  of  new  technology.  While  we  had  one  of  the  best  ratios  of 
computers  to  students  in  the  Board,  most  of  the  machines  were 
outdated.  With  our  inadequate  library  facilities  and  the  high  academic 
ambitions  of  our  student  body,  most  of  whom  go  on  to  postsecondary 
education,  it  became  vital  for  us  to  address  this  specific  need. 
Through  the  Technology  Team  we  acquired  state-of-the-art  equipment 
and  some  limited  Internet  access  (i.e.,  one  work  station). This  was  a 
stop-gap  measure  to  allow  us  time  to  reach  our  present  situation. 
Today  we  have  the  latest  equipment  in  our  lab,  including  full 
Internet  access.  Our  lab  exceeds  the  capabilities  of  most  other  high 
schools  in  the  Board. 

To  bring  this  about,  we  had  to  overcome  some  substantial  obstacles. 
First,  our  budget  did  not  allow  us  to  just  go  out  and  purchase  all  of 
the  new  computers  and  equipment  that  we  needed.  Second,  Internet 
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access  was  difficult  to  provide  because  of  the  poor  quality  of 
telephone  lines;  the  speed  of  transmission  was  woefully  inadequate, 
especially  for  simultaneous  use  on  multiple  machines.  But  we 
pressed  ahead.  A portion  of  the  budget  was  dedicated  to  upgrading 
computers.  Coincidentally,  the  Board  established  a computer 
replacement  plan  for  the  schools,  and  this  fall  we  received  our 
allocation  of  Pentium  computers.  Further  expenditures  from  the 
school  budget  topped  up  that  allocation  to  complete  the  lab.  The 
Internet  problem  took  a little  longer  to  solve.  However,  through 
researching  a variety  of  possibilities,  we  discovered  a satellite-access 
solution  and  over  a short  period  of  time  were  able  to  put  everything 
in  place  to  receive  our  Internet  signal  into  the  school  at  400  kb/sec 
on  all  of  our  machines. 

Implementation  of  Advisory  Program 

The  school  had  established  a Grade  9 mentorship  program  when 
the  Transition  Years  Program  began  in  1993.  It  was  not,  however, 
scheduled  into  the  timetable  and  its  effectiveness  was  gradually 


then  it  usually  indicates  that  there  are  not  clearly  written  or 
understood  policies.  In  the  case  of  assessment  and  evaluation  of 
student  work,  there  were  a number  of  policies  that  were  not 
congruent,  consistent,  or  well  understood.  The  Assessment  and 
Evaluation  Team  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  consult  with 
all  staff  to  sort  out  the  various  procedures  that  were  being  used  and 
to  write  a policy  that  dealt  with  issues  of  equity,  consistency,  and 
fairness  for  all  students  no  matter  the  grade  level  or  subject  area.  An 
addendum  to  the  policy  includes  the  school  style  sheet  that  applies 
to  all  student  work.  Time  has  been  spent  in  our  advisory  groups 
explaining  our  policies  and  procedures  to  students  to  ensure  that 
they  know  exactly  what  our  expectations  are. 

The  process  of  change  at  the  school  was  a learning  process  for  all 
of  us.  In  retrospect,  we  may  have  tried  to  do  too  many  things  at  the 
same  time.  The  saving  grace  was  that  all  of  the  initiatives  were  tied 
to  our  vision  for  the  school  and  to  the  improvement  of  student 
learning.  They  were  not  isolated  and  disparate  projects  but  rather 
they  built  one  upon  the  other  for  overall  school  improvement.  We 
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eroded.  The  Secondary  School  Reform  initiatives  from  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Training  indicated  that  student  advisory  groups 
were  on  the  horizon.  So  we  decided  to  implement  a full-school 
advisory  program  which  would  focus  on  educational  planning,  career 
planning,  and  exit  outcomes.  Each  staff  member  acts  as  an  advisor  for 
18  to  20  students,  and  the  program  is  built  into  our  timetable.  Every 
Thursday  after  home  room  period,  the  advisory  groups  meet  for  45 
minutes.  Advisory  groups  are  curriculum-based  and  deal  with  issues 
essentially  related  to  educational  planning  and  career  planning  and 
exploration.  Students  have  input  into  the  development  of  the 
curriculum  within  the  established  parameters.  The  curriculum  includes 
grade-specific  outcomes  (cross-referenced  to  the  Durham  Board  of 
Education  Completion  Outcomes).  Advisory  Groups  are  not  extra 
help  sessions,  subject-related,  or  extra  homework  sessions.  Rather, 
they  deal  with  issues  that  are  more  cross-curricular  in  nature. 

Development  of  Assessment  and  Evaluation  Policy 

As  with  many  well-established  schools,  some  procedures  and  policies 
can  become  driven  by  legend  rather  than  by  clear,  written  policies. 

If  you  hear  stall  saying,  “What  did  we  do  last  year  about  this  issue?” 


learned  that  major  change  takes  time.  After  three  years,  we  are  just 
now  beginning  to  feel  that  our  efforts  and  changes  are  becoming 
embedded  into  the  culture  of  the  school.  We  learned  that  it  is 
important  to  provide  ongoing  support  and  assistance  for  teachers  as 
they  go  through  these  changes  and  to  take  time  to  discuss  and 
decide  direction.  Allowing  teachers  to  have  input  into  the  process 
was  a critical  element. 

There  have  been  extensive  change  initiatives  at  Cartwright  High 
School  over  the  past  three  years.  We  believe  that  this  change  has 
worked  well  for  a number  of  reasons.  We  put  a structure  in  place 
with  Action  Teams  which  set  an  expectation  that  change  and  growth 
would  occur.  We  focussed  on  initiatives  that  had  immediate  and  direct 
effects  on  students  in  the  classroom.  And  finally,  we  involved  all  start 
in  the  change  process  by  providing  ample  opportunity  for  input  in 
the  decisions.  In  fact,  there  is  time  allotted  at  even  staff  meeting  for 
consultation  and  input.  We  now  feel  that  we  have  established  a climate 
for  improvement  which  involves  the  active  participation  by  all  staff 
This  approach  facilitates  the  review  ot  current  practices  and  the 
development  ot  new  strategies  to  better  meet  student  needs. 
Cartwright  High  School  Phone:  (90S)  9S6.424 1 
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•y  the  1 995  issue  of  Orbit  on  Restructuring 

Ontario  Secondary  Schools  (Guest-edited 
by  Lynne  Hannay),  I contributed  an  article 
which  described  a restructuring  project  jointly  initiated 
by  District  49  of  the  Ontario  Secondary  School 
Teachers’  Federation  and  the  Northumberland-Clarington 
Board  of  Education.  Both  the  Federation  and  the  Board 
had  agreed  that  the  collective  agreement  had  become 
outdated  in  its  definition  of  positions  of  responsibility  and 
methods  of  remuneration,  largely  as  a result  of  changes  in 
structure  and  program  delivery  brought  by  the  Common 
Curriculum  for  Grade  9.  In  this  article,  two  years  later,  I 
describe  further  changes  in  this  restructuring  process  which  is 
underway  in  other  schools  throughout  the  Board. 

School  Model 

Bowmanville  High  School,  which  serves  1400  students,  has  90 
teaching  staff,  and  offers  a full  range  of  programs  at  all  levels  of 
difficulty,  is  the  largest  secondary  school  in  the  Board.  The  previous 
administrative  structure  was  organized  through  subject-specific 
departments  with  headships’  and  assistant  headships’  allowances 
and  time  allotments  allocated  by  number  of  teaching  sections. 

The  restructured  model  created  new  cross-curricular  positions 
based  on  the  assessment  of  needs  by  staff.  The  following  positions 
were  initiated: 


Joseph  Hubbard 

Principal,  Bowmanville  High  School 
Northumberland-Clarington  Board  of  Education 


• facilitator  of  assessment  and  evaluation 

• facilitator  of  community  liaison 

• facilitator  of  integration 

• five  assistant  facilitators  of  integration. 

The  school  also  decided  to  maintain  subject-specific 
heads  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  restructuring  process.  All 
positions  in  the  restructured  model  were  given  an 
allowance,  but  no  time  allotment.  The  eight  teaching 
periods  of  the  time  allotment  were  converted  into  money 
to  support  a Time  Bank  accessible  to  all  teachers  to 
participate  in  various  projects.  These  projects  would  be 
approved  by  a Time  Bank  Committee  based  on  their  impact 
on  school  goals.  A Review  Committee  was  also  established  to 
review  and  monitor  the  restructuring  process. 


Impact  on  Student  Learning 

Integration  Positions 

With  the  inception  of  destreaming,  the  Common  Curriculum, 
and  the  Transition  Years,  it  has  been  very  apparent  that  the 
traditional  school’s  organizational  ability  to  facilitate  change  has 
been  limited.  Change  is  resisted  and  when  it  does  occur,  it  does  so 
with  great  difficulty.  The  new  integration  positions  go  beyond  sub- 
ject-specific areas  to  redefine  the  goals  and  direction  of 
programming,  particularly  for  Grade  9. 
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Change  is  resisted  and  when  it  does  occur,  it  does  so  with  great 
difficulty.  The  new  integration  positions  go  beyond  subject-specific  areas 
to  redefine  the  goals  and  direction  of  programming 


The  facilitator  and  five  assistant  facilitators  assume 
responsibility  for  the  co-ordination  of  all  aspects  of  the 
Grade  9 program  in  co-operation  with  subject  heads 
and  the  school  administration.  From  the  design  of  the 
timetable  structure  to  communication  with  parents,  the 
integration  team  provides  leadership  to  all  Grade  9 teachers. 
The  Grade  9 program  comprises  12  cohort  groupings  of 
approximately  28  students  in  each.  Each  cohort  is 
heterogeneous,  based  on  survey  results  from  our  feeder 
schools.  The  cohort  travels  as  a class  for  its  core  subjects  of 
English,  math,  science,  social  science  and  French.  Cohorts 
are  mixed  for  physical  and  health  education,  one  elective  (art 
or  music),  and  communications  technology.  As  a result,  each 
facilitator  accepts  responsibility  for  two  cohort  groups. 
Teachers  have  been  assigned  teaching  responsibilities  in  a manner 
that  produces  a minimum  number  of  total  teachers  in  each  pair 
of  cohorts.  Therefore,  each  facilitator  works  with  a specific 
group  of  teachers  to  plan  program  and  activities  for  the  students. 
Each  facilitator  makes  contact  with  parents  a minimum  of  three 
times  a year.  Meetings  are  held  to  discuss  student  progress,  level 
selection,  and  option  choices  for  Grade  10  and  promotion. 
Program  meetings  are  held  to  design  integrated  projects  and 
assessment  techniques.  Scheduled  use  of  the  Time  Bank  allows 
these  meetings  to  take  place  during  instructional  time  as  opposed 
to  after  hours. 


This  change  from  the  traditional  structure  has 
given  the  facilitators  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
leadership  in  taking  ownership  of  the  Grade  9 program. 
For  students,  this  has  meant  a renewed,  fresh  approach  to 
learning  in  the  classroom;  as  a result  of  the  schools 
participation  in  the  Secondary  School  Project  with 
Chedoke-McMaster,  each  Grade  9 teacher  received 
training  in  co-operative  learning  and  classroom  manage- 
ment from  Barrie  Bennett  from  OISE/UT. 
Student-centered  learning  in  the  classroom  has  increased 
dramatically.  Emphasis  on  skill  development  and  outcomes- 
based  learning  now  characterizes  the  approach  to  our  Grade 
9 program.  Subject-specific  teachers  are  more  aware  of  the 
entire  program. 

Assessment  and  Evaluation 

Traditionally,  assessment  and  evaluation  have  been  the 
responsibility  of  each  individual  teacher  with  perhaps  a 
subject-specific  department  policy  or  a school-wide  policy 
dictating  overall  percentage  breakdowns  or  pass/ tail  rates.  1 his 
approach  has  led  to  very  little  change  in  evaluation  over  the  last 
several  decades.  It  has  also  led  to  very  hot  debates  in  staff  meetings 
whenever  change  has  been  suggested.  Although  teachers  could  see 
the  need  for  change  to  meet  the  current  need  ot  students,  change 
was  resisted.  The  fact  that  the  staff  recommended  a new  position  ot 


responsibility  in  assessment  and  evaluation  is  evidence  of 
the  teachers’  need  for  help  in  this  area. 

The  new  assessment  and  evaluation  facilitator  had  a 
formidable  task  ahead.  A review  of  current  practices  which 
was  undertaken  placed  great  emphasis  on  sharing  new 
initiatives  by  teachers  or  departments  school-wide.  The 
willingness  of  teachers  and  subject-specific  heads  to  form  a 
new  School-Wide  Evaluation  Committee  was  reassuring. 

This  committee  now  includes  parent  representatives  from  the 
School  Council.  The  move  to  a school- wide  and  student- 
driven  approach,  as  opposed  to  a department-specific  one,  has 
created  an  atmosphere  more  conducive  to  change. 

As  an  administrator,  I challenged  the  assessment  and 
evaluation  facilitator  to  review  our  current  evaluation-day 
format  and  arrive  at  a more  effective  one  that  would  improve 
student  learning.  In  a recent  Board-wide  survey,  parents  had 
expressed  three  main  beliefs: 

(1)  exams  are  extremely  valuable  as  a method  of  assessing 
a student’s  learning; 

(2)  many  students  not  enrolled  in  advanced  level  courses  do  not  spend 
enough  time  studying;  and 

(3)  there  are  a number  of  days  during  the  evaluation  period  in  which 
students  do  not  write  an  exam. 

The  new  Evaluation  committee  focussed  on  the  four  days  at  the 
end  of  the  year  during  which  only  at-risk  students  were  involved  in 
evaluation  exercises;  days  with  little  or  no  feedback  to  the  students. 
(Bowmanville  Eligh  School  is  a non-semestered  school  with  a total 
of  12  evaluation  days.)  Placing  an  emphasis  on  authentic  assessment, 
the  four  evaluation  days  were  moved  to  middle  of  first  term,  thus 
ensuring  maximum  benefit  to  all  students. 

A new  schedule  was  created;  the  four  days  were  split  into  eight 
half-days  and  slightly  staggered  through  the  normal  schedule.  Each 
teacher  would  see  each  of  his  or  her  classes  for  a double  period  on 
one  of  the  half  days,  while  having  that  class  cancelled  the  next  day. 
The  students  were  in  regular  classes  at  all  other  times.  As  a result, 
students  were  in  class  every  day,  and  had  a double  period  with  each 
teacher  once  throughout  the  schedule.  During  the  double  period,  a 
variety  of  authentic  assessment  exercises  were  taking  place,  including 
debates  in  English  classrooms,  group  projects  in  integrated  measure- 
ment m science  and  mathematics  classes,  a self-assessment  fitness  test 
in  physical  and  health  education  classes,  self  and  peer  assessments  of 
portfolios  m housing  classes,  mind-mapping  exercises  and  performance 
and  peer  evaluations  in  instrumental  music  classes. 

The  feedback  from  students  and  teachers  was  very  positive,  with  a 
few  recommendations  for  the  following  year.  Teachers  learned  that 
they  have  to  increase  their  repertoire  of  authentic  assessment  tools 
and  indicated  a need  for  professional  development.  Teachers  also 


commented  that  students  were  so  engaged  in  the  activities 
that  when  given  an  opportunity  to  take  a break,  they  chose 
not  to  do  so.  In  visiting  classrooms,  I found  it  quite  evident 
that  students  were  enthusiastically  involved  in  the  process  and 
eager  to  share  their  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Community  Liaison 

This  area  has  been  a relatively  new  focus  for  schools.  Students 
and  parents  sit  on  a school  committee  to  share  ideas  and 
direction  for  the  whole  school.  All  curriculum  areas  focus  their 
outreach  programs  through  the  new  community  resource 
facilitator.  The  greatest  student  impact  has  been  on  the 
organization  and  delivery  of  the  “Take  Our  Kids  to  Work” 
program.  The  co-operative  education  program  has  expanded 
student  placements  through  this  restructured  approach.  Through  a 
new  corporate  partnership  with  the  Bowmanville  division  of 
Avery-Dennison,  student  art  work  is  displayed  in  its  offices. 

Time  Bank 

The  opportunity  for  teachers  to  apply  for  project  time  has  indirectly 
led  to  improved  student  learning  and  opportunities.  Teachers  have 
often  reported  that  time  is  the  most  valuable  commodity.  As  a 
result  of  this  unique  approach,  teachers  have  had  time  to  plan 
curriculum  changes,  program  improvements,  and  student  activities. 

The  celebration  of  an  Art’s  Day  Project  combined  several 
disciplines  to  design,  manufacture,  and  build  structures  and  to 
beautify  the  front  entrance  grounds  of  the  school.  Technical  classes 
built  seating  platforms  designed  by  art  classes;  students  planted  flowers 
grown  by  science  classes;  while  dance  classes  performed  modern 
dances  accompanied  by  music  students.  This  is  an  example  of  one 
project  that  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  use  of  the 
resources  of  the  Time  Bank. 

Conclusion 

The  rationale  for  investigating  a restructured  organization  model  has 
been  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  today’s  students.  All  changes  should 
be  measured  by  the  impact  on  student  learning.  The  image  of 
secondary  schools  is  changing  as  a more  collaborative  approach  with 
heightened  site-based  decision  making  is  implemented.  Change  will 
be  easier  in  the  future,  based  on  the  experience  of  implementing  a 
process  that  works. 

I hope  this  capsule  view  of  Bowmanville  High  School  demonstrates 
the  improvement  of  student  learning  that  has  taken  place  thus  far  in 
our  process  of  restructuring.  Of  course,  without  the  leadership, 
dedication,  and  risk-taking  of  staff,  these  changes  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

Bowmanville  High  School  Phone:  (905)  623.4416 
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Building  a Vision 

the  past  five  to 
seven  years,  there 
have  been  major 
changes  in  demographics  at  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming.  Fifty-one  percent  of  our  students 
come  from  53  different  countries;  they 
speak  34  languages,  and  19  percent  have 
been  in  Canada  fewer  than  two  years.  In 
addition,  the  Board’s  Quality  Assurance 
reports  of  1991  highlighted  a need  to  focus 
on  improving  the  success  of  identified  racial 
and  ethnic  groups  in  the  school.  Beginning 
in  November  of  1993,  a group  of  teachers 
worked  with  the  administration  to  start  to 
address  the  recommendations  that  came  out 
of  the  Quality  Assurance  Reports  done  in 
the  1991/92  school  year.  The  School 
Improvement  Team,  as  we  were  then  called, 
organized  several  staff  meetings,  especially 
around  the  areas  of  literacy,  numeracy, 
equity,  student  empowerment,  and 
improving  school-community  relations. 

In  May  and  June  of  1994,  the  School 
Improvement  Team,  renamed  the  Fleming 
Improvement  Team  (FIT),  decided  that  a 
more  dramatic  part  of  the  reculturing  of  the 
school  had  to  happen  if  the  issues  of  declining 


enrolment,  changing  needs  of  students,  and 
poor  staff  morale  were  to  be  addressed. 
Several  meetings  held  with  the  whole  staff 
pointed  towards  having  a specific  focus  for 
the  school,  in  addition  to  working  on  the 
issues  already  mentioned. 

In  June  of  1994  the  FIT  committee  met 
with  Erika  Rimkus,  the  Coordinator  of 
Staff  Development  for  North  York,  to  discuss 
possible  directions  for  movement.  We  focussed 
on  where  we  would  like  to  be  in  two  years. 
Early  in  the  fall,  the  committee  met  again  to 
take  the  first  steps  in  “visioning”  in  an  effort 
to  “turn  things  around.”  In  a session  in 
October,  a number  of  “visions”  for  the  school 
were  proposed  — an  arts  school,  an  academy, 
an  environmental  school,  an  international 
school,  and  a community  and  co-op  school. 
What  became  important  to  us  were  the 
features  of  each  of  these  models  that  best  fit 
the  vision  we  were  building. 

As  a means  of  keeping  the  staff  informed, 
all  of  the  deliberations  of  the  meetings  were 
published  on  the  walls  of  the  staff  room. 

The  emerging  literature  became  points 
of  discussion  among  staff  and  provided 
opportunities  to  raise  questions,  get 
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clarification,  and  make  suggestions  to 
members  of  the  Improvement  Team.  Also,  at 
each  step,  the  Committee  reported  back  to 
the  staff  during  staff  meetings. 

We  continued  to  build  the  vision  by 
broadening  the  FIT  committee.  Teachers 
from  the  arts,  the  science,  and  social  science 
departments  were  invited  to  join  FIT 
members  who  were  visiting  schools  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  as  far  away  as 
Durham.  The  six  students  on  the  committee 
participated  in  the  visits  and  became  even 
more  active  participants  in  the  journey  we 
had  embarked  upon. 


implementation  came  closer,  there  was  no 
question  that  there  was  extra  work  involved 
for  everyone  in  the  school.  A publicity 
committee  was  also  set  up  to  spread  the 
word  about  the  changes. 

According  to  the  academy  model,  we 
strengthened  the  academic  expectations 
we  placed  on  our  students  beyond  the 
compulsory  courses  mandated  by  the 
Ministry.  All  students  would  have  to  take  a 
computer  science  course,  a mathematics 
course,  an  arts  course,  and  a science  course 
beyond  Grade  10.  A strong  tutorial  program 
was  also  introduced  together  with  greater 


staff  advocacy  groups  met  once  a week  for 
half  an  hour.  We  decided  that  once  a week 
was  simply  not  enough  time  to  accomplish 
our  goals,  so  this  year  we  meet  twice  a 
week  for  25  minutes. 

After  two  years  in  the  same  group,  students 
have  formed  strong  bonds  with  each  other 
and  with  their  advocates.  Advocates  have 
begun  to  know  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
their  students  and  look  forward  to  personal 
visits  on  Parents’  Nights.  The  administration 
team  often  calls  in  the  advisor  or  advocate 
when  a student  is  in  trouble,  and  they,  too, 
feel  the  relationship  between  student  and 


An  aspect  of  the  academy  in  which  the  students  had  a lot  of  input  was  the  dress  code 


In  the  late  fall  of  1994,  teams  of  teachers 
and  students  visited  the  model  schools.  And 
at  the  end  of  January,  the  models  were 
presented  to  the  whole  staff  during  a day- 
long professional  development  session.  The 
key  features  that  we  identified  as  the  core  of 
our  vision  for  the  school  were:  a more 
rigorous  curriculum,  a mandatory  community 
service  component,  a staff  advocacy  program 
to  show  our  students  how  much  we  care, 
career  education  across  the  curriculum, 
co-operative  learning  experiences,  a safe 
learning  environment,  and  extra  compulsory 
credits  in  mathematics,  science,  and  the  arts. 

Defining  the  Vision 

Early  in  February,  the  staff  were  surveyed  to 
determine  which  model  would  best  address 
the  many  issues  that  had  motivated  the  journey 
to  improve  student  achievement.  There  was 
overwhelming  agreement  that  the  academy 
model  best  suited  our  plan,  the  size  of  our 
school,  and  the  ideas  we  wished  to  implement. 

At  this  point,  the  FIT  committee  members 
became  chairs  of  a new  set  of  committees 
made  up  of  students,  all  members  of  the 
teaching  staff,  and  the  administrative  team. 
Involving  the  support  staff  at  this  point  was 
very  important  because,  as  the  time  for 


emphasis  on  peer  tutoring  to  help  students 
achieve  these  more  rigorous  academic  demands. 
At  the  same  time,  we  offered  “challenge 
exams”  to  students  who  come  from  other 
countries  and  have  already  completed  the 
requirements  of  certain  courses  here  in 
Ontario.  It  was  at  just  about  this  time  that 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Learning  published 
their  report.  We  were  delighted  to  see  how 
many  of  the  features  that  we  wanted  to 
incorporate  had  been  included  by  the 
Royal  Commission  in  their  documents. 

Expanding  on  the  “Take  a Child  to 
Work”  program  in  Grade  9,  we  decided  that 
we  would  try  to  give  all  students  two  or 
three  co-operative  learning  experiences 
during  their  high  school  years.  Indeed  this 
was  one  aspect  of  the  academy  that  the 
student  members  of  FIT  were  insistent  on. 

Another  important  feature  of  our  academy 
is  our  staff  advocacy  program. This  feature 
was  implemented  a year  before  we  actually 
changed  the  name  of  the  school  and 
became  a full  academy.  For  many  years,  we 
had  had  a staff  advisor  program  for  our 
Grade  9 students  and  we  decided  to  continue 
that  tradition.  Advocacy  groups  are  a little 
larger,  ranging  from  I 5 to  18  students  who 
are  in  Grade  10  to  OAC.The  first  year,  the 


advocate  is  invaluable. 

Another  aspect  of  the  academy  in  which 
the  students  had  a lot  of  input  was  the 
decision  to  develop  and  implement  a specific 
dress  code  — in  this  case  a uniform.  It  was 
felt  by  all  that  such  a dress  code  would  not 
only  help  to  promote  a sense  of  belonging 
and  bonding,  but  also  address  issues  of  safety. 
The  Uniform  Committee,  made  up  of  staff 
and  students,  worked  for  almost  a year  selecting 
the  uniform,  making  arrangements  for 
purchase,  and  developing  consequences  for 
violation  of  the  dress  code.  (On  the  first  day 
of  school  this  past  September,  teachers 
wondered  how  the  students  would  look.  We 
had  decided  not  to  implement  the 
consequences  for  students  who  did  not 
wear  their  uniforms  the  first  day.  In  fact,  so 
many  students  came  to  school  the  first  day 
in  their  uniforms  that  the  occasional  rebel 
looked  and  felt  very  self-conscious.) 

Community  service  had  been  key  factor 
which  we  wanted  to  implement  in  the  new 
academy.  We  liked  this  feature  because  we 
felt  it  would  be  good  for  the  students  and 
would  stand  them  in  good  stead  when  they 
had  to  fill  m “profiles”  for  universities  and 
colleges.  We  began  the  implementation  of 
this  feature  in  the  fall  of  1995.  Graduating 
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students  must  do  30  hours  of  community 
service  in  their  last  year  of  school. This  year 
we  started  with  a Volunteer  Fair  where  people 
from  different  organizations  and  community 
centres  came  to  the  school  and  highlighted 
what  students  could  do  to  help  their 
organization. There  are  also  many  opportunities 
for  students  to  serve  the  school  community. 

Sharing  the  Vision 

For  each  feature  we  wished  to  implement, 
we  began  new  committees  made  up  of 
teachers,  students,  and  support  staff.  The 
work  of  each  subcommittee  was  brought 
to  the  FIT  committee  where  final  decisions 
were  reached,  and  the  whole  staff  were  then 
informed.  At  the  same  time,  the  FIT 
committee  was  busy  writing  documents 
to  inform  the  senior  administration  and 
trustees  of  the  North  York  Board  of  the 
changes  we  wished  to  implement. 
Simultaneously,  our  principal  was  keeping 
the  Parent  Advisory  Council  informed  of 
the  changes  we  wished  to  make. 

At  the  end  of  May  1995,  we  had  presented 
our  proposed  changes  to  the  Director’s 
Council  of  the  Board.  The  next  step  was 
to  inform  the  trustees  of  our  plans  and  seek 
their  approval.  We  had  until  the  early  fall 
to  prepare  the  final  documents  to  be 
given  to  the  trustees. 

Many  of  the  school  staff  attended  that  fall 
Board  meeting  as  well  as  some  of  the  chairs 
of  various  committees.  The  one  “sticky”  issue 
was  that  of  a uniform  in  a public  school. 
However,  when  we  said  that  in  addition  to 
providing  an  identity  and  increasing  school 
spirit,  a uniform  ensures  fewer  intruders  in 
the  building  and  thus  a safer  school,  we 
convinced  the  entire  Board  of  trustees. 

In  the  fall  of  1996,  the  school  officially 
became  an  Academy.  We  lost  some  senior 
students  who  did  not  wish  to  purchase  a 
uniform  for  just  one  semester  but  we 
attracted  more  Grade  9 students  than  we 
had  for  some  time.  Yes,  we  have  uniform 
infractions!  “Tuck  in  your  shirt”  now 


echoes  in  the  halls.  However,  we  have  never 
had  so  few  intruders,  and  those  who  do 
trespass  are  easily  identified. 

At  present,  there  is  no  credit  for  staff 
advocate  attendance  but  in  the  future  we 
may  be  able  to  give  a partial  credit  in  life 
skills.  In  spite  of  this,  very  few  students  miss 
advocacy  sessions.  We  are  looking  at  the 
possibility  of  further  professional  development 
for  the  staff,  perhaps  using  Tribes  as  a model. 
Many  staff  advocates  enjoy  their  groups 
immensely  but  there  are  still  some  staff  who 
do  not  feel  completely  comfortable  in  their 
role  of  advocate  rather  than  teacher. 

In  January  of  1997,  a new  School 
Improvement  Team  was  formed.  Students 
from  staff  advocacy  groups  were  identified 
and  met  with  the  team  at  the  very  first 
meeting.  At  a day-long  professional 
development  session,  all  the  staff  together 
with  the  students  began  to  search  for 
answers  to  those  questions:  What  will  the 
students  look  like  five  years  from  now? 
What  will  the  students  look  like  five  years 
from  now?  What  will  the  school  look  like? 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  this 
improvement  process  has  been  the  process 
itself.  The  efforts  to  get  everyone  in  the 
school  to  be  a part  of  and  contribute  to  the 
changes  has  left  all  members  of  the  school 
community  with  a sense  of  accomplishment; 
every  staff  member  can  speak  intelligently 
about  the  process.  The  involvement  of 
students  and  parents  has  been  a great  bonus 
and,  as  a result,  is  spawning  a new  breed  of 
student  leaders  in  the  school.  As  well,  the 
involvement  of  parents  has  strengthened  the 
effectiveness  of  the  School  Advisory 
Committee.  Above  all,  the  improvement 
process  continues  with  as  much  vigour  and 
determination  as  when  it  started. 

Expectations  of  student  performance  on 
the  part  of  teachers  has  increased.  In  fact  it 
has  increased  so  much  that  there  is  a need 
to  constantly  remind  ourselves  that  change 
in  attitude  and  behaviour  does  not  take 
place  overnight,  nor  with  the  changes  in 


the  academic  demands.  Our  School 
Improvement  Team  is  constantly  looking  for 
opportunities  to  share  best  practices  in 
teaching  and  assessing  students.  We  hope 
that  through  this  consistent  emphasis  on 
improvement  in  program  delivery,  the 
expectations  will  be  met. 

Another  practice  that  is  beginning  to 
show  rewards  is  the  staff  advocacy  program. 
The  model  of  each  student  having  an  adult 
who  is  responsible  for  monitoring  that 
students  progress,  attendance,  career  planning, 
and  community  service  has  also  improved 
the  relationship  between  home  and  school. 
Also,  because  of  some  of  the  competitive 
activities  that  have  gone  on  between  the 
advocacy  groups,  there  is  a sense  that  school 
spirit  has  improved  significantly. 

Challenges 

1.  Time  for  staff  development,  especially  in 
the  area  of  staff  advocacy.  A more  structured, 
formalized  arrangement  would  benefit  all. 

At  present,  there  is  still  a very  strong 
tendency  to  see  the  role  as  a teacher  who 

is  in  control  as  opposed  to  someone  who 
provides  coaching  and  mentoring.  We  also 
need  time  to  accommodate  and  put  into 
practice  a greater  variety  of  teaching  and 
assessment  strategies  that  reflect  the  philosophy 
that  all  students  can  learn,  a philosophy  that 
guided  us  to  the  formation  of  the  Academy. 

2.  Continuity  in  staff  advocacy.  With  the 
number  of  staff  who  may  be  retiring  within 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  we  are  trying 
to  plan  an  approach  to  staffing  the  program. 

3.  Limited  academic  choice.  As  a small 
school,  we  are  limited  in  our  variety  and 
number  of  programs.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  a need  to  monitor  very  closely  the 
growth  of  the  school  it  we  wish  to  maintain 
that  “community  of  learners'  concept  that  a 
small  school  affords. 

Sir  Sandford  Fleming  Academy 
Phone:  (416)  395.3.100 
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Student  Chris  Cote  assists 
teachers  and  children  at 
Ryerson  Public  School  in 
computer  applications  as 
part  of  Brock’s  co-op 
education  program.  Next 
year  Chris  is  hoping  for  a 
placement  in  the  private 
sector  that  could  lead  to 
employment. 
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^eneral  Brock’s  story  is  about 
! “planting  the  seeds  of  change,” 
about  its  transformation  from  a 
traditional  vocational  high  school,  on  a 
short-list  to  be  closed,  to  a revitalized, 
renewed  centre  of  relevant,  applied 
learning.  It’s  about  our  intention  to 
renew  our  school  in  the  context  of  the  Halton  Board’s  overall 
renewal  initiatives  and  in  response  to  anticipated  reforms  from  the 
Ministry  of  Education. 

Although  our  journey  began  less  than  a year  ago,  we  have  already 
experienced  several  successes.  We  have  developed  the  processes  and  the 
structures  to  facilitate  change,  we  are  adapting  as  we  go,  and  we  have 
maintained  our  momentum.  We  believe  this  overview  may  be  helpful 
to  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  early  stages  of  a change  initiative. 


The  Setting 

General  Brock  is  a community  vocational  high  school  located  in 
Burlington,  Ontario.  We  have  an  adolescent  student  population  of 
450.  Approximately  half  of  our  students  have  been  formally  identified 
with  special  needs,  including  100  developmentally  delayed,  life-skills 
students  who  require  a segregated  setting  at  least  some  of  the  day. 


Reform 

High  School 

General  Brock  High  School 


Bryn  Davies 

Principal,  General  Brock  High  School, 
Halton  Board  of  Education 


Our  staff  are  renowned  for  their  effectiveness  in  developing 
relevant  programs  that  give  students  with  all  levels  of  ability  hope 
for  employment  upon  graduation. 

Students  spend  half  of  their  day  in  academic  classes  and  half  of 
their  day  in  any  of  20  technical  shops.  Our  senior  students  have 
access  to  Ontario  Youth  Apprenticeships  in  auto  maintenance,  auto 
body,  chef  training,  baking,  construction,  cosmetology,  and  masonry. 

Our  academic  program  is  equally  unique  in  our  community. 
While  our  Grade  9 academic  program  is  destreanred,  it  is  delivered 
in  an  applied  and  often  modified  format  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
students.  Our  academic  courses  in  Grades  10  to  12  are  offered  at  the 
general  and  basic  levels  of  difficulty.  We  are  also  in  the  middle  of 
negotiating  the  establishment  of  a Grade  8,  early  “transition  to  high 
school”  program  for  students  who  are  experiencing  difficulty  in 
elementary  school  and  who  would  benefit  from  our  vocational  and 
special  education  orientation. 

Our  Adult  and  Continuing  Education  Department  operates  the 
Self-Reliant  Learning  Program  (SRLP)  at  Brock.  Senior  secondary 
credits  are  offered  at  the  advanced  and  general  levels  in  a tutorial 
setting  and  within  a flexible  timetable.  Many  SRLP  grads  go  on  to 
university  and  community  college.  Next  year,  the  Adult  Learner 
Program  will  be  offered,  bringing  in  an  additional  150  part-time 
students  in  math,  English,  computers,  and  accounting. 
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From  Survival  to  Renewal 

In  the  Fall  of  1996,  two  events  galvanized  General  Brock’s  staff  and 
community:  (1)  Brock  was  confirmed  as  one  of  three  Burlington 
high  schools  identified  by  the  Director  for  possible  closure  in 
September  1 997,  and  (2)  the  Ministry’s  Secondary  Reform  policy 
draft  recommended  the  elimination  of  basic  level  credits.  The  result 
was  a very  public  campaign  to  keep  our  school  open.  It  successful, 
we  pledged  to  review  our  school  direction  and  organization. 

Our  staff  and  the  School  Advisory  Council  were  consumed  by 
this  process  for  four  months.  Senior  administration  and  trustees  were 
asked  to  consider  how  Brock  could  contribute  to  a renewed  and 
reformed  school  system.  Two  significant  results  of  this  campaign 
were  the  articulation  of  a school  motto  and  mission  and  the 
development  of  school  goals  reflecting  the  priorities  of  secondary 
reform.  These  two  initiatives  generated  a momentum  for  change 
which  continues  to  this  day. 

Our  motto,  “Learning  with  a Difference,  Preparing  for  the 
Workplace”  is  supported  by  a more  detailed  mission  statement: 
“General  Brock  is  a community  vocational  high  school  promoting 
the  employability  of  all  students  by  emphasizing  self-esteem,  applied 
learning  and  skill  development.” 

The  school  goals  chart  identified  ten  initiatives  from  the 
Ministry’s  Secondary  Reform  document  which  we  also  felt  reflected 
Brock’s  traditions  and  possible  future  direction.  It  argued  that  Brock 
was  well  positioned  to  become  a Series  Two  School  of  Applied 
Learning  in  a reconfigured  provincial  education  system  The  staff 
agreed  that  these  goals  should  be  communicated  publicly  as  part  of 
the  Keep  Brock  Open  Campaign.  These  goals  have  since  become 
the  foundation  of  General  Brock’s  Renewal  Plan. 

The  Brock  Renewal  Plan:  The  Groundwork 

In  late  October  1996,  the  Board’s  senior  administration  recommended 
that  Brock  remain  open.  In  March  1997  the  trustees  agreed.  During 
the  intervening  six-month  period,  the  idea  of  General  Brock’s  renewal 
had  become  more  and  more  public.  We  began  to  realize  that  the 
more  we  communicated,  the  more  we  needed  to  become  focussed. 

In  December,  our  leadership  team  reaffirmed  our  earlier  interest 
in  a distinguishing  “organizational  concept”  for  the  school  involving 
employability  skills,  integrated  and  applied  learning,  and  a career 
focus.  Veteran  department  heads  expressed  a feeling  of  optimism. 

Our  future  was  linked  to  our  uniqueness.  Politically  and  strategically, 
the  time  was  right. 

In  the  midst  of  these  discussions,  most  staff  seemed  more  concerned 
about  day-to-day  issues,  so  we  brainstormed  strategies  regarding 
how  to  deal  with  issues  like  student  violence,  substance  abuse,  and 
defiance.  It  became  clear  that  any  future  renewal  plan  should  include 
a focus  on  school  culture. 


Justin  Jones,  (left)  a special 
needs  student  in  a public 
sector  co-op  education 
placement  at  Joseph  Brant 
Hospital.  Justin  will  be 
seeking  employment  in  a 
large  cafeteria  setting  upon 
graduating  in  June 


As  a starting  point,  our 
administrative  team  identified 
three  organizational  contexts 
for  renewal:  culture,  community, 
and  curriculum.  Marketing  the 
school  (culture/community), 
career  education  (community/ 
curriculum),  and  standards  and 
expectations  (curriculum/cul- 
ture)  were  emerging  priorities. 

Planning  sessions  began 
with  a reflective  activity  on 
personal  visions  for  the  school. 
The  teachers  were  then  divided 
into  three  groups  and  asked  to 
visit  three  “stations”on  culture, 
community,  and  curriculum.  At 
each  station,  they  brainstormed 
a desired  future  state  for  each 


area,  undertook  a gap  analysis 
between  the  present  and  future  state,  and  identified  specific  tasks  or 
projects  to  be  accomplished.  Expert  groups  then  generated  further 
strategies  for  each  area. 

During  these  sessions,  our  staff  insisted  that  “school  culture”  included 
a new  attendance  policy  requiring  earlier  suspensions  and  more 
parental  involvement.  This  decision  to  confront  student  truancy  more 
aggressively  was  good  for  morale.  It  reminded  us  that  when  everyone 
is  on  board,  good  things  can  happen.  We  needed  to  transfer  this 
optimism  to  our  renewal  plan. 

A School  Renewal  Co-ordinating  Committee,  chaired  by  the 
principal  and  comprising  co-  chairs  for  culture,  community,  and 
curriculum  was  formed.  We  drafted  a goals  statement  for  each  area. 
Our  cultural  focus  would  be  “to  engage  a broad  base  of  students 
whose  positive  attitude  and  behaviour  will  reflect  our  common 
commitment  to  employability  skills.”  Our  curriculum  focus  would 
be  “to  offer  integrated  programs  that  are  relevant  to  the  world  ot 
work  for  all  learners.”  Activity-based  and  project-based  learning, 
problem-solving,  goal-setting,  computer  skills,  and  teamwork  would 
be  integral  to  all  programs.  Our  community  focus  would  be  “to 
develop  a network  of  strategic  partners  who  w ill  provide  program  and 
resource  support  for  Brock’s  mission.”  An  organizer  w as  developed  to 
show  how  each  focus  area  breaks  out  into  projects  and  tasks,  and 
roles  and  goals. 

The  principal  used  a bar  graph  to  plot  our  goals  and  strategies 
in  a linear  format  to  identify  short-term  and  long-term  priorities. 

It  was  also  decided  that  managers'  letters  between  the  school's 
administration  and  department  heads  should  link  school,  department. 


and  teacher  goals  to  our  renewal  plan  and  school  mission.  Another 
organizer  was  developed  for  the  department  heads  to  assist  them 
with  this  process. 

Long-Term  Challenges,  Short-Term  Accomplishments 

Our  ultimate  vision  is  to  become  a School  of  Applied  Learning 
with  a new  school  name  reflecting  the  schools  mission. 

Five  programs  will  be  offered  in  one  campus:  a Vocational 
Transition  Program  in  Grades  8 to  1 0;  a Career  Pathways  Program 
in  Grades  1 1 and  1 2;  a Life-skills  Program  for  developmentally 
delayed  students,  all  of  whom  will  take  the  Transition  into 
Employment  special  needs  co-op  program  before  graduating;  the 
Self-reliant  Learning  Program,  which  may  also  offer  advanced 
academic  credits  to  students  who  wish  to  keep  their  postsecondary 
options  open  while  exploring  career  pathways  at  Brock;  and  the 
Adult  Learner  Program  for  adults  who  are  seeking  to  earn  their 
diploma  and  pursue  employment. 

We  have  come  to  appreciate  how  culture,  community,  and 
curriculum  interconnect  and  give  rise  to  additional  overlapping 
priorities.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  found  that  any  pressing  issues  like 
behaviour  or  attendance  are  easily  incorporated,  thereby  legitimizing  our 
direction  and  reinforcing  our  momentum  to  the  desired  future  state. 

An  example  of  a recent  success  is  the  creation  of  a Grade  8 
Vocational  Introductory  Program  (VIP)  for  16  elementary  students. 
We  hope  that  by  enrolling  at  Brock  a year  early,  those  students  will 
avoid  the  Grade  9 stigma  that  they  may  not  have  been  “promoted” 
to  their  “regular”  high  school.  We  also  plan  to  focus  students  earlier 
on  essential  employability  attitudes  and  skills  which  are  very  often 
lacking  with  early  adolescents.  In  the  process  we  should  also  improve 
the  school  tone  and  expand  our  client  base. 

Another  example  is  our  Friends  and  Patrons  initiative.  Begun  last 
spring  in  preparation  for  our  Keep  Brock  Open  Campaign,  individuals 
and  companies  receive  a certificate  and  have  their  name  inscribed  on 
a plaque  in  the  main  foyer  in  recognition  of  their  acts  of  support  for 
our  school. To  date,  over  200  names  have  been  inscribed. This  expanding 
community  network  will  be  integral  to  the  accomplishment  of  our 
long-term  vision. 

Looking  ahead,  a framework  for  our  career  curriculum  is  being 
put  in  place.  Career  packages  are  being  developed  to  include 
appropriate  academic  and  technological  prerequisites  in  addition 
to  co-op  programs  and  Youth  Apprenticeships  for  particular 
career  pathways.  In  order  to  get  on  track,  students  need  only  select 
a career  package. 

Portfolios  are  being  introduced  in  the  co-op  and  the  Youth 
Apprenticeship  programs.  A Career  Exploration  program  for  pre- 
co-op Grade  10’s  is  being  implemented.  Our  guidance  staff  is  involved 
m a Career- Work-Life  inservice/ pilot  which  will  provide  them  with 


the  tools  to  implement  individual  education  plans  and  career  portfo- 
lios next  year.  Plans  to  reorganize  the  guidance  office  into  a career 
centre  are  now  on  the  drawing  board. 

In  the  area  of  standards  and  expectations,  work  and  employability 
skills  (WES)  are  being  evaluated  in  all  courses.  We  still  need  to  look 
at  the  use  of  common  WES  language  and  expectations  across  the 
curriculum.  It  is  also  our  intention  to  provide  graduates  with 
Certificates  of  Competency  in  selected  career  pathways  that  are 
validated  by  our  community  partners.  Key  partners  in  each  career 
pathway  will  provide  vital  input  regarding  standards  and  exit 
outcomes  through  a Program  Advisory  Council. 

The  creation  of  our  Program  Council  will  depend  on  the 
success  of  our  marketing  strategy.  Six  different  career  pathway 
brochures  have  been  prepared.  Marketing  our  mission  with 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  will  also  be  critical.  In  the  fall, 
we  are  planning  a “road  show”  of  staff,  students,  and  parents  willing 
to  attend  parent  or  teacher  meetings  throughout  Burlington. 

All  feeder  schools  now  have  copies  of  our  “Learning  With  a 
Difference”  video  highlighting  numerous  career  success  stories 
of  General  Brock  graduates.  We  will  be  distributing  these  to  local 
video  outlets  as  well.  Our  motto  is  being  printed  on  all  school 
letterhead  and  a large  motto  will  be  hung  in  the  main  foyer 
before  the  end  of  this  school  year.  It  will  serve  as  a reminder 
and  inspiration  to  all  who  are  involved  with  the  school. 

In  Conclusion:  What  We  Have  Learned 

Since  last  September,  we  have  progressed  from  a school  slated  for 
potential  closure  to  a school  that  is  mobilizing  for  the  future. 
Although  our  plan  was  rooted  in  our  struggle  to  remain  open,  it  has 
taken  on  a life  of  its  own. 

We  continue  to  learn  from,  but  not  duplicate,  the  experience  of 
other  schools  and  systems.  Wherever  possible,  ongoing  staff  concerns 
and  suggestions  continue  to  be  blended  into  our  school  renewal 
discourse.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  honour  our  past  as  part  of 
building  for  the  future. 

By  continuing  to  talk  about  Brock’s  vision  with  our  senior 
administration,  elementary  colleagues,  parent  community,  business 
community,  staff',  and  students,  we  are  also  engaging  in  a form  of 
necessary  risk-taking.  What  if  we  don’t  deliver?  Sometimes  this  is 
uncomfortable;  however,  our  incremental  gains  continue  to  energize 
us.  In  the  short  run,  by  responding  to  the  need  for  change,  we  are 
preparing  our  culture  for  continuous  change.  This  is  the  ultimate 
challenge:  venturing  into  the  future  with  optimism  and  a sense  of 
purpose,  knowing  that  our  ultimate  destination  is  always  just  beyond 
the  horizon. 

General  Brock  High  School 
Phone:  (90S)  632.2940 
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Blending  Art  and  Computers  with  Hands-On  Industry  Experience 


Sholom  Eisenstat 

Program  Head,  Information  Technology 
Instructor,  CyberARTS  Program 
Don  Mills  Collegiate  Institute 
North  York  Board  of  Education 


Sharron  Forrest 

Team  Leader,  Drama,  Music, 
Visual  Arts/Photography 
& Physical  Education  Programs 
Instructor,  CyberARTS  Program 


focus  at  Don  Mills  Collegiate  Institute  is  on  practical 
solutions  tor  real-world  challenges.  The  most 
notable  of  these  challenges  is  the  evolution  to  a 
fully-integrated,  high  quality,  technology-based  learning  environment. 

In  the  past  several  years  technological  initiatives  have  changed  the 
structure,  curriculum,  and  culture  of  our  school.  One  of  the  most 
innovative  ot  these  initiatives  is  CyberARTS.  According  to  our  students, 
it’s  “a  course  for  the  21st  century,”  “ the  hottest  arts  program 
around.”Year  II  CyberARTS  student  Amanda  Bland  describes  it 
more  fully:  “it  blends  art  and  computers  with  hands-on  industry 
experience.  Through  partnerships  we  work  on  real-life  projects 
using  our  artistic  skills  and  leading-edge  technology.”  And  Steve 
Williams,  a former  student  at  Don  Mills  Collegiate  Institute  and 
former  chief  animator  for  George  Lucas’s  Industrial  Light  and 
Magic  — well-known  for  creating  effects  featured  in  The  Abyss, The 
Mask  (Oscar-nominated),  and  Jurassic  Park  — says,  “for  students 
wishing  to  pursue  some  form  of  digital  technology,...  [CyberARTS| 
is  a great  opportunity.” 


Right  now  there  are  three  CyberARTS  studios/education  centres 
m the  North  York  Board  of  Education:  Don  Mills  Collegiate 
Institute,  Don  Mills  Middle  School,  and  Northview  Heights 
Secondary  School.  The  true  visionaries  of  the  program  include 
Linda  Newnham,  principal  of  Don  Mills  Collegiate  Institute;  Terry 
Wensley,  former  Northview  Heights  principal;  Jon  Mergler, 
Coordinator  ofVisual  Arts,  Dance  and  Drama;  Mike  Mori, 
Computers  in  Education;  and  Brian  Jamieson,  former 
Communications  Officer  for  the  North  York  Board  ot  Education. 

After  two  years  of  creative  team  planning,  the  CyberARTS  program 
was  launched  in  September  1995  to  give  students  an  intensive 
educational  experience  in  computer  graphics  and  animation.  Hie 
program’s  mandate  is  to  develop  an  integrated,  multidisciplinary 
approach  to  the  study  of  communications  and  the  arts  using  the 
latest  electronic  technologies  available.  Students  spend  approximately 
one  half  of  every  day  in  academic  core  subjects  and  halt  the  day  m 
CyberARTS  gaining  credits  in  Comprehensive  Art,  Extended 
Media,  Communications  Technology,  and  Computer  Science  even 


year,  and  Music,  Drama,  Dance,  Media  Studies  and  Co-op  in  some 
years.  In  order  to  accommodate  this  intensive  integrated  curriculum, 
students  stay  for  an  extra  period  of  class  in  an  extended  day,  gaining 
an  extra  credit  every  year. 

We  are  still  in  the  early  stages  of  building  this  program  and 
regularly  consult  with  all  of  the  stakeholders.  More  importantly,  for 
the  early  years,  we  are  working  to  put  our  program  on  the  map. 
Connections  have  been  established  and  continue  to  develop  with  a 

variety  of  educational 
institutions.  The  Board 
realizes  that  we  have  some- 
thing special  here.  Industry, 
too,  is  keeping  an  eye  on  us. 
An  impressive  collection  of 
companies  — 
Alias/SGIWavefront,  Apple 
Canada,  Kodak  Canada, 
Rogers  Cablesystems,  and 
Softimage  - — are  supporting 
the  program  in  software  and 
hardware  and  in  training  and 
educational  consulting. 

Sheridan  College  of 
Applied  Arts  and  Technology 
and  the  University  ot 
Waterloo’s  School  of 
Architecture  are  educational 
partners  as  well,  providing  the 
expertise  of  both  their  staff 
and  students  to  ours. 


How  does  the  CyberARTS  curriculum  work? 

More  and  more,  we  have  to  consider  the  skills  and  technical  know-how 
that  students  have  when  they  enter  the  program.  This  means  delivering 
parts  of  the  curriculum  earlier.  As  technologies  change,  we  have  to 
modify  the  focus  of  our  program  to  support  the  integration  of 
technology  into  the  curriculum  at  all  levels. 

Due  to  the  complexity  and  unprecedented  nature  of  the  program, 
it  is  critically  important  that  relevant  and  appropriate  curriculum  be 
developed  by  a team  of  educators  who  have  extensive  professional 
experience.  Before  the  start  of  each  year,  teachers  meet  for  a series  of 
planning  sessions  to  review  curriculum  and  to  ensure  that  the  program 
is  clear  and  progressive  and  reflects  changes  in  education,  the  arts, 
and  technology. The  curriculum  is  outcomes  based  and  includes 
numerous  opportunities  for  integrated  arts  study  and  cross-curricular 
learning.  Each  major  unit  incorporates  elements  from  at  least  two 
subject  areas  in  the  intermediate  and  at  least  three  in  the  senior  years. 


A series  of  tutorial  and  project-based  activities  is  presented  in  a 
modular  format  with  students  becoming  learners  and  teachers. 
“Teachers  don’t  teach  in  the  standard  way  in  which  students  are 
used  to  being  taught,”  states  Matt  Held, Year  I CyberARTS  student, 
but  “emphasis  is  placed  on  creative  processes  and  the  professionalism 
in  all  aspects  of  our  work.  There  is  a major  emphasis  on  learning  the 
traditional  arts  and  then  re-interpretation  using  procedures  related  to 
many  software  programs.  The  teachers  are  like  mentors.  They  assist 
students  who  require  assistance  and  motivate  students  creatively.  They 
try  to  make  each  and  every  student  a star’  and  expose  their  real  talents.” 

What  is  different  about  teaching  in  CyberARTS? 

In  CyberARTS  there  is  little  formal  teaching.  Instead,  there  is  more 
individual  and  group  problem  solving.  Most  assignments  are  project- 
based  collaborations.  Students  always  have  input  into  the  content  of 
the  projects. The  projects  are  challenging  for  the  students,  and  when 
this  is  combined  with  their  creativity  and  overall  motivation,  the 
students  deliver  tremendous  work. 

The  nature  ot  teaching  in  CyberARTS  really  does  remove  the 
“sage  from  the  stage.”  Not  only  are  we  more  like  “guides  on  the 
side”  but  we  often  defer  to  students  who  are  the  local  experts  in 
specific  projects.  This  enables  students  to  express  themselves  with 
greater  confidence  in  new  roles.  Teachers  have  become  mentors. 

CyberARTS  is  a true  partnership  in  a number  of  ways,  with 
instructors  relying  upon  one  another’s  expertise.  Members  ot  the 
staff  have  professional  experience  in  the  areas  they  teach  — a 
valuable  component.  The  students  see  our  style  and  collaboration  as 
well  as  our  commitment  to  the  program  and  thus  to  their  success. 
We  support  one  another  in  achieving  our  team  and  personal  goals. 

According  to  student  Matt  Held: 

“We  all  have  specific  tasks  and  play  an  active  role  in  our  program. 
Each  student  becomes  a ‘specialist’  in  one  particular  software 
program.  Once  we  have  learned  this  software,  we  then  give 
one-week  seminar  presentations  and  instruct  the  rest  of  the  class  — 
[using]  desktop-published  documents,  computer  projections,  live 
video,  and  hands-on  experience,  on  how  to  use  the  various  software 
programs.  At  the  end  of  the  semester,  we  have  had  time  to  use  and 
apply  to  our  projects  all  the  software  programs  and  all  the  hardware 
that  is  available  to  us.” 

What  is  different  about  learning  in  CyberARTS? 

CyberARTS  learning  is  project-driven.  Students  explore  concepts 
and  solve  problems  together,  technologically.  Strategic  alliances  with 
business  and  industry  keep  the  learning  focussed  and  leading  edge. 
CyberARTS  students  and  staff  study  with  working  professionals  in 
the  areas  of  computer  graphics,  animation,  design,  video,  television, 
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film,  photography,  painting,  technomusic,  media  arts,  and  special  effects. 

The  program  emphasizes  the  need  to  understand  and  apply  the 
fundamentals  of  art.  As  Steve  Williams  says,  “You  still  have  to  know 
how  to  draw  — and  more  importantly,  tell  a story.” 

The  program  demands  flexibility  — from  students  and  teachers. 
Both  learn  continuously,  one  group  feeding  from  the  other,  sharing 
energies  and  visions  for  new  ways  of  artistic  expression.  Cyber  ARTS 
students  develop  a deeper  understanding  for  the  Arts.  They  see  and 
feel  that  the  arts  and  technologies  have  relevance  to  their  lives  and 
to  future-oriented  careers. 

According  to  student  Amanda  Bland: 

“In  CyberARTS,  we  learn  to  work  not  only  with  art  and  computers 
but  also  with  industry.  This  experience  is  very  valuable  to  us.  We  get 
hands-on  instruction  with  businesses  that  we  wouldn’t  get  anywhere 
else.  Something  that  also  makes  a difference  in  the  way  we  are 
learning  is  that  we  aren’t  only  being  taught  by  teachers.  Industry 
instructors  provide  us  with  instruction  that  complements  our  program. 
As  well,  what  we  learn  from  other  students  and  how  we  learn  as  a 
student  team  are  invaluable  assets  in  our  classroom.  We  also  have 
the  opportunity  to  have  our  work  included  in  national  travelling 
exhibitions  such  as  ‘Images  of  Who  We  Are’  supported  by  Kodak 
Canada;  to  participate  in  conferences  such  as  the  multimedia 
conference  at  the  Metro  Toronto  Convention  Centre, ‘Kids  Do  It' 
and  the  ‘Parents  and  Kids  Show’.” 

Year  II  student  Courtenay  Bainbridge  shares  this  feeling; 

“I  am  learning  from  students  as  well  as  teachers.  We  are  able  to 


use  the  teaiy  to  our  advantage.  I like  the  less  structured  learning 
environment  because  we  are  encouraged  to  solve  our  own  problems 

and  use  our  own  creativity 
Th^p  mg  ram's  to  work  on  projects."  For 

teachers  working  within  the 


mandate  is 
to  develop  an 
integrated, 
multidisciplinary 
approach  to 
the  study  of 
communications  and 
the  arts  using  the 
latest  electronic 
technologies 
available. 


CyberARTS  program,  it  is 
clear  that  adaptability  to 
constant  change  is  critical. 

It  is  fun  to  be  part  of  a 
program  wherein  learning  is 
constant  for  both  staff  and 
students. 

What  connections  are 
being  built  with  parents, 
community,  school  board? 

Exciting  events  are  happening 
within  the  community.  At 
every  level  of  the  program, 
we  select  several  projects  as 


direct  links  to  colleges  and  universities  and  to  industry  enabling 
students  to  move  easily  into  postsecondary  studies  or  directly  into 
the  information  industry. 

Students  do  not  have  to  graduate  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
postsecondary  programs.  In  1996  a partnership  agreement  was 
formed  between  Sheridan  College,  the  School  of  Arts  and  Design  and 
Don  Mills  Collegiate  Institute  and  Northview  Heights  Secondary 
School.  Students  will  now  have  easier  access  to  one  of  world’s 
top  schools  for  computer  and  classical  animation.  Collaborative 
projects  are  being  established  with  the  Fundamental  Arts,  Classical 
Animation  and  Media  Arts  programs  and  provide  enriched  learning 
opportunities  for  both  schools. 

In  1996,  The  School  of  Architecture  at  Waterloo  University 
partnered  with  Don  Mills  Collegiate  Institute  and  Northview 
Heights  Secondary  to  collaborate  in  the  design  of  the  “Borderlands 
Urban  Design  Project.” Third- Year  architecture  students  are  working 
with  senior  CyberARTS  students  in  a joint  urban  planning  project 
to  be  built  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 

Northview  Heights  senior  CyberARTS  students  will  organize  the 
first  “Kids  Do  It”  Conference  in  February  1997  at  the  Metro  Congress 
Center  in  co-operation  with  New  Frontiers.  As  well,  Don  Mills 
CyberARTS  are  presently  hosting  computer  camps  for  feeder  schools. 

Each  year  climaxes  with  student  participation  in  the  Multimedia 
Show  at  the  Metro  Toronto  Convention  Centre,  aimed  mainly  at  the 
digital  media  industry.  Students  display  and  demonstrate  the  results 
of  the  CyberARTS  Program. 

We  leave  you  with  thoughts  from  the  CyberARTS  Program 
leaders, Tito  Faria  and  Katherine  Yamashita:  “CyberARTS  is  still  in 
its  infancy  and  continues  to  change  and  develop.  It  seeks  also  to 
define  Ithe  role  for  the  artist  in  this  technological  age.’The  quality  of 
themfndents  who  are  in  the  program  already  provides  a wonderfully 
successful  student  profile  for  the  21st  century. 

However,  there  are  still  questions  that  we  continue  to  ask  ourselves. 
Are  we  able  to  influence  teachers  outside  of  our  program  by  showing 
that  traditional  classroom  approaches  are  not  always  necessary?  Do 
teachers  understand  the  new  educational  relationship  with  our  students 
and  how  we  function  together  as  a team  in  the  CyberARTS  program? 
Do  educators  appreciate  the  grand  experiment  m 21st  century 
education  that  we  are  struggling  with?  Are  we  having  an  effect 
beyond  the  CyberARTS  program? 

Many  students  outside  the  program  believe  that  they  have  the 
answers  and  agree  that  the  “buzz"  even  with  the  “cool”  kids  who 
frequent  the  hallways  is  that  “CyberARTS  is  the  hottest  arts 
program  around”  and  they,  too,  want  to  be  a part  ot  it! 

Visit  our  Website  and  tour  the  Student  CyberARTS  Gallery.  Our 
Internet  address  is:  http//www.interlog.coni  -dmcilOS 
Don  Mills  Collegiate  Institute  Phone:  (416)  395.3190 
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Angie  Littlefield 

Formerly  Vice-Principal,  Pine  Ridge  Secondary  School, 
Principal,  G.L.  Roberts  Collegiate  and  Vocational  Institute 
Durham  Board  of  Education 

rograms  that  succeed  with  seemingly  unreachable 
students  shine  like  beacons.  When  educators 
see  the  beacon,  they  hope  the  light  will  work 
in  their  domain.  S.O.S.:  Support,  Optimism,  and  Self- 
Esteem  for  At-Risk  Students  will  work.  The  programs 
under  this  title  have  a three-year  track  record  of  retaining 
60  percent  of  the  most  challenging  students  the  Ontario 
school  system  faces.  In  addition,  the  lessons  of  S.O.S.  — 
the  need  to  personalize  schools,  involve  the  community, 
and  combat  substance  abuse  — apply  to  all  students. 

Pine  Ridge  Community  Network:  Education 
and  Community  as  Partners 

Cultural  overhaul  has  been  a key  element  of  the  story  of 
Pine  Ridge  Secondary  School.  Shortly  after  Pine  Ridge 
opened  in  1992,  a business  advisory  council  was  formed. 
Members  of  the  business  and  service  community  met  monthly 
to  discuss  linking  the  school  and  community.  Early  discussions 
concluded  that  dropouts  were  a tremendous  expense  to  society 
when  out  of  school  and  a tremendous  disruption  to  other 
students  when  in  school.  We  decided  to  focus  on  interventions 
to  change  negative  behaviours. 

In  1994  we  invited  104  students  from  the  multiple-failure  list  to 
join  a Special  Support  Group.  Twenty-four  students  accepted  the 
offer  to  participate  in  events  with  speakers,  trips,  and  study  sessions. 
By  mid  term,  these  students  were  earning  69  percent  of  their 
credits,  up  from  30  percent;  the  control  group  was  earning  38 
percent,  up  from  31  percent.  We  knew  we  were  on  to  something! 
We  decided  to  increase  the  number  of  events  since  they  gave  these 
otherwise  low-status,  uninvolved  students  a connection  with  the 
school  they  previously  felt  had  little  to  do  with  them.  Of  the 


students  in  the  Special  Group,  94  percent  completed 
the  semester  with  71  percent  of  their  credits.  The  following 
years  more  students  joined.  Academically  unsuccessful 
students  were  getting  the  message  that  we  didn’t  want 
to  give  up  on  them  but  that  they  had  to  stop  negative 
behaviours.  Most  eventually  stopped  their  negativity. 

Community  Involvement 

The  positive  power  of  community  involvement  rippled 
through  the  school.  Student  Services  used  the  Business 
Council  database  for  Career  Day  speakers.  Teachers  sought 
advice  from  those  having  successes  with  the  hard-to-serve 
students.  In  an  open  meeting  called  “Dealing  with  the 
Difficult,”  30  staff  and  community  members  suggested 
strategies  for  the  1995/96  at-risk  group.  One  initiative 
brought  together  the  principals  of  the  eight  public  schools 
which  feed  into  Pine  Ridge  to  look  at  improving  the  transition 
to  high  school  for  all  students.  The  family  of  schools  group  is 
m its  second  year  with  “Young  People  Making  a Difference,”  a 
transitions  conference  for  Grade  8’s. 

More  diversified  projects  evolved.  Ontario  Hydro,  the  Metro 
Toronto  Region  Conservation  Authority,  Natural  Resources 
Canada,  Lenbrook  Industries,  the  Town  of  Pickering,  and  Pine 
Ridge  students  lighted  a community  trail  behind  the  school 
using  photovoltaic  lighting  which  the  students  tested.  Students 
volunteered  to  assist  the  South  Pickering  Seniors  with  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  events.  In  return,  the  seniors  knitted  mittens  for 
the  Pine  Ridge  Pumas  and  provided  a woodcarving  program  for 
Grade  9 students.  The  seniors  supplied  the  teacher  and  the  wood. 
The  Town  of  Pickering,  the  Legion,  and  the  Firefighters  are  working 
with  youth  on  a "Community  Challenge"  to  be  hosted  at  Pine 
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Ridge  in  May. The  event  will  raise  funds  for  a youth 
park  that  will  have  areas  for  skateboarding  and  in-line 
skating.  Pine  Ridge  youth  are  involved  with  the  Town 
to  plan  a symbolic  mural  to  commemorate  United 
Nations  “End  Racial  Discrimination  Day.” 

The  Pine  Ridge  Business  Council  is  the  stimulus  for 
a tremendous  range  of  activities  which  affect  the  school 
and  the  community.  To  reflect  its  expanded  role,  The 
Council  was  renamed  the  Pine  Ridge  Community 
Network.  Members  of  the  network  continue  to  suggest 
the  annual  slate  of  10  to  15  events  for  at-risk  students.  A 
team  of  teachers  and  administrators  make  it  a reality.  Over 
the  years  we’ve  had  trips  to  Durham  College,  Joe 
Rockheads,  the  Hockey  Hall  of  Fame,  General  Motors, 
Toronto  General  Hospital,  and  Wonderland.  We  have  had 
sessions  by  bankers,  entrepreneurs,  police  officers,  ministers, 
professional  counsellors,  employment  counsellors,  and 
community  members  with  messages  of  hope  in  the  face  of 
adversity.  The  young  people  themselves  tell  us  why  these 
community  connections  were  important: 

I learned  that  others  do  care  about  my  problems  and  are  willing  to 
help  me  out. 

...  If  I ever  get  the  chance  to  speak  to  George  Chuvalo  again,  I 
would  like  to  thank  him  for  changing  my  mind  about  drugs,  and  hope- 
fully I can  help  change  other  people’s  minds  and  we  will  worry  less  about 
people  close  to  us  dying. 

I was  surprised  that  a lot  of  people  do  care  for  all  of  us. 

Leg  Up:  Pilot  Programs 

for  Dropouts  and  Dropout  Prevention 

After  the  initial  successes  with  the  Special  Support  Group,  we 
approached  the  Durham  Board  of  Education  to  run  a pilot  program 


for  returning  dropouts.  We  reasoned  that  whatever  led 
young  people  to  drop  out  hadn't  been  resolved  just 
because  they'd  been  away  from  school.  If  returning 
dropouts  could  do  a two-week  intensive  program  before 
their  return,  we  hoped  that  they  would  deal  with  the 
issues  that  led  to  their  dropping  out  in  the  first  place.  We 
would  also  support  them  during  the  semester  with  follow- 
up sessions  once  a week. 

Of  the  14  students  who  started  in  1994/95,  7 are  still  in 
school,  1 is  at  college,  2 are  working,  and  we  have  lost 
touch  with  4.  A 57  percent  school  retention  rate  after  three 
years  does  not  seem  phenomenal  until  you  consider  what 
our  Leg  Up  program  revealed.  When  we  looked  below  the 
surface,  these  students  had  multiple  issues  so  significant  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  focus  on  school.  Most  were  repeat 
dropouts;  substance  abuse  was  common;  many  had  criminal 
cases  pending  or  were  on  probation;  many  were  involved  with 
teenage  pregnancy  or  abortion;  the  crises  they  faced  included 
death  in  the  immediate  family  or  friendship  circle,  physical 
abuse,  and  divorce.  Students  from  the  1994/95  intensive 
program  showed  the  results: 

• I learned  to  deal  with  all  the  hate  and  anger  I had  inside. 

• I will  probably  always  remember  Leg  Up  and  how  it  helped  me  figure 
out  more  about  myself. 

• I learned  to  work  with  the  system,  not  fight  it. 

• I learned  I can  make  others  happy  if  I am  happy  with  myself. 

The  program  provided  the  prompting  that  personalized  the  school 
experience  for  these  students.  Once  these  students  felt  valued,  they 
began  to  perform.  Unfortunately,  the  issues  they  were  confronting 
were  overwhelming,  so  we  turned  to  the  community  once  again  A 
parent  who  was  a professional  substance-abuse  counsellor  worked 
with  some  of  the  students  and  their  families.  Another  comminute 


Community  Building 

The  mentoring,  the  Special  Support  Group,  and  the  Leg 
Up  variations  are  successful  retention  programs  that  can 
run  in  any  school  with  the  support  of  the  community,  a 
dedicated  staff,  the  principal,  and  the  local  school  board. 
They  are  not  expensive.  Yet,  when  surveys  of  Canadian 
prisoners  repeatedly  indicate  the  majority  have  not  completed 
their  secondary  education,  it  seems  good  prevention  to 
retain  as  many  students  as  possible  in  the  school  system. 

Educators,  parents,  and  community  leaders  must  share 
the  same  language  to  mobilize  citizens,  organizations,  and 
systems  to  move  in  the  same  direction.  Everyone  must  have 
a commitment  to  building  their  community.  A steering 
committee  of  interested  community  leaders  can  work  to 
build  healthy  communities  and  healthy  youth. 

One  recent  vignette  dramatically  illustrates  his  point.  A 
group  of  senior  students  were  videotaped  smoking  an  illicit 
substance  on  school  grounds  during  the  school  day.  They  were 
open  with  the  camera  as  they  did  not  think  the  tape  would  fall 
into  the  school’s  possession. The  parents  who  saw  the  tape  were 
very  upset;  one  mother  wept  throughout.  These  were  not  “bad” 


young  people  can  only  be  resolved  by  cultural  overhaul. 
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students  but  they  were  also  not  first-time  drug  users.  The  parents 
asked  what  went  wrong. 

The  answer  is  simple.  The  parents  and  the  community  had 
not  engaged  in  enough  dialogue  and  interaction  with  the  young 
people  to  ensure  that  they  had  sufficient  resistance  to  the  lures  of 
contemporary  society.  Reculturation  and  cultural  overhaul  are 
required  to  provide  protective  assets.  In  very  real  terms,  that  means 
we  need  to  run  Leg  Up,  Support  Groups,  mentoring  programs,  and 
asset-building  programs  until  our  youth  have  protective  powers.  We 
need  to  continue  to  work  with  parents  and  community  members  to 
build  healthy  communities  and  healthy  youth.  We  need  to  personalize 
not  only  our  schools  but  all  our  relationships  with  young  people. 

We  need  to  hear  from  our  most  at  risk. 

• I know  now  who  I am  and  who  / want  to  be.  (Leg  Up  1997) 

• I feel  I can  accomplish  whatever  I set  my  mind  to.  (Leg  Up  1994) 

• 1 am  my  own  person.  (Leg  Up  1995) 

• 1 discovered  that  I don't  need  alcohol  or  drugs 
to  solve  my  problems.  (Leg  Up  1997) 


member  with  experience  as  a motivational  speaker 
for  the  Bob  Proctor  organization  worked  with  some 
of  the  students  on  self-esteem  and  positive  thinking. 

We  had  some  support  from  a social  worker.  Nothing, 
however,  could  normalize  the  students  to  school 
expectations  and  they  continued  to  annoy  teachers  with 
non-attendance  and  poor  performance.  Yet,  at  the  end 
of  1995,  we  had  retained  9 of  14  who  earned  57  percent 
of  their  credits.  As  we  enter  1997,  eight  are  still  pursuing 
their  education. 

Leg  Up  took  one  other  turn.  The  principal,  Jim  Weaver, 
who  supported  all  reculturing  efforts  in  working  with  hard- 
to-serve  students,  agreed  to  offer  a full-semester  Leg  Up 
program  to  students  who  had  failed  all  or  nearly  all  of  Grade 
9.  This  was  to  be  a dropout-prevention  program.  As  most  of 
the  students  had  had  dealings  with  the  Board's  attendance 
counsellors  for  truancy,  we  enlisted  their  help  to  work  with 
these  students  as  a group  through  once  a week  sessions  to 
discuss  issues  that  lead  to  non-attendance. 

One  additional  strategy  worked.  Leg  Up  students  were  automatically 
invited  to  all  Special  Support  Group  events  as  hosts.  The  chance 

the  complex  and  difficult  problems  that  relate  to  our 

to  introduce  and  thank  speakers  and  to  invite  their  friends  as 
guests  tremendously  enhanced  the  social  skills  and  status  of  the 
Leg  Up  students.  The  students  who  remained  in  school  (60%  each 
program)  speak  dramatically  for  themselves: 

The  only  reason  I succeed  in  getting  up  in  the  morning  is  because  I look 
forward  to  this  class.  I think  everyone  should  have  access  to  a class  like  this 
because  we  can  discuss  REAL  LIFE  and  get  lots  of  help  if  we  have  troubles 
at  home,  school,  or  anything  else.  I've  learned  a lot  about  people's  behaviour 
and  why  they  act  the  way  they  do.  And  I think  a lot  of  other  people  need  to 
learn  about  why  people  act  the  way  they  do.  There's  always  a reason. 

The  final  component  of  SOS  is  adult  mentoring.  About  ten 
Line  Ridge  teachers  have  been  volunteer  mentors  for  individuals 
and  groups  of  students  for  three  years.  Were  it  not  for  their 
advocacy,  these  students  would  not  have  overcome  their  personal 
and  school  crises.  The  caring  and  commitment  of  the  mentors 
has  been  the  primary  factor  in  school  retention  for  some  very 
difficult  students.  In  addition,  a group  of  five  to  ten  community 
members  also  mentor  at-risk  students.  The  community  mentors 
are  screened  through  Student  Services  and  they  meet  with  the 
students  on  school  grounds.  One  of  our  mentors,  a youth 
minister,  runs  the  school  Inter-Christian  Fellowship  group; 
another  former  mentor,  a pastor,  runs  two  "Positive  Parenting" 
workshops  at  the  school. 


S.O.S.:  Support,  Optimism  and  Self-Esteem  for  At-Risk  Students  is  avail- 
able from  the  Durham  Board  of  Education,  Program  Services  Department, 
Attn:  D.  Kirby,  400  Taunton  Road  East,  Whitby,  ON,  L1R  2K6 

Pine  Ridge  Secondary  School  Phone:  (905)  420.1885 
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Becoming 
a Learning 
Organization 


learning  organization  seems  to  have  become 
the  defining  image  for  schools  at  the  end  of  the 
century.  A learning  organization  is  one  which  is 
constantly  renewing  itself,  embracing  change,  and  open  to  new 
ideas.  Indeed,  the  theory  goes  on,  such  an  organization  thrives  on 
change,  finding  stimulation  in  the  challenges  presented  by  new 
situations,  and  opportunities  in  the  pressures  of  the  environment. 

An  interesting  theory,  but  how  does  it  face  up  to  reality?  In  the 
current  climate  of  educational  change,  with  forces  from  every 
quarter  trying  to  influence  the  school,  how  can  such  an  approach 
really  help  an  educator  cope? 

Context 

The  University  ofToronto  Schools  (UTS)  has  been,  like  other 
schools,  wrestling  with  the  full  range  of  pressures  on  education  in 
the  last  decade.  Founded  in  1910  as  part  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  it  has  had  more  than  85  years  to  establish  a reputation 
as  the  leading  provider  of  education  for  students  of  high  academic 
ability  in  the  Greater  Toronto  Area.  Every  year,  more  than  800 
Grade  6 children  write  an  entrance  exam  for  just  1 00  places.  It  is 
a small  school  — just  485  students  in  1996-97  — with  34  teachers, 


Blair  Mascall 

Doctoral  Candidate,  0ISE/UT 

covering  Grade  7 to  Ontario  Advanced  Certificate  (OAC). 

In  1993  the  provincial  government  decided  to  discontinue  its 
funding  for  UTS.  This  was  clearly  a blow.  The  school  had  taken 
considerable  pride  in  its  “public”  status,  striving  to  ensure  that  every 
student  who  qualified  for  a place  would  be  admitted,  regardless  of 
their  financial  situation.  The  loss  of  public  funding  could  mean  that 
the  school  would  cease  to  exist,  or  that  it  would  have  to  become  a 
private  institution,  accessible  only  to  those  who  could  afford  it.  In 
response  to  this  momentous  announcement,  the  school  had  to 
decide  how  it  was  going  to  survive. 

The  funding  crisis  also  brought  to  the  fore  other  problems  which 
had  been  less  pressing.  As  recently  as  the  1980s,  UTS  was  still 
perceived  as  a very  traditional  school,  often  accused  ot  being  “elitist  : 
it  was  working  with  some  of  the  brightest  minds  m the  student 
population,  but  it  was  seen  to  be  isolated  from  the  rest  ot  the 
educational  community.  The  school  did  not  have  strong  relationships 
with  the  University  of  which  it  was  a part,  the  Faculty  ot  Education 
which  governed  the  school,  or  other  schools  in  the  public  system.  It 
the  school  was  going  to  survive,  things  w ere  going  to  have  to  change. 

The  school  and  the  University  together  formed  a Task  Force  to 
recommend  a new  strategy  for  the  future.  Following  extensive  work. 
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the  Task  Force  described  two  thrusts  for  the  school:  the  first  was  to 
reinforce  its  strengths.  As  a secondary  school  within  the  University 
ofToronto,  UTS  must  continue  to  be  a public  institution;  a new 
endowment  fund  was  required  to  ensure  admission  would  be  a 
function  of  wealth.  At  the  same  time,  UTS  must  also  maintain  its 
standards  of  excellence  in  education  for  students  of  high  academic 
ability.  These  fundamental  tenets  of  the  school  had  to  be  preserved. 
There  were,  however,  areas  where  the  school  needed  to  increase  its 
resources  and  its  activities;  the  second  part  ot  the  Task  Force  Report 
focused  on  the  parts  that  needed  improvement. 


New  Directions 

The  Task  Force  Report  mandated  that  UTS  should  reach  out  to  the 
wider  educational  community  in  two  ways.  The  first  was  to  increase 
the  school’s  involvement  in  teacher  education  and  development 
through  stronger  ties  with  its  parent  university,  and  with  the  newly 
created  OISE/UT.  And  the  second  was  to  extend  its  reach  into  the 
community,  through  partnerships  with  other  schools  in  the  Greater 
Toronto  Area.  A third  area,  the  development  of  leadership  and 
independence  in  the  students,  is  a traditional  strength  of  the  school, 
but  one  where  new  initiatives  are  needed,  to  allow  students  to  be 
active  in  fostering  these  partnerships. 

To  make  these  changes,  the  school  was  going  to  have  to  find  a 
different  approach  to  many  of  its  activities.  UTS  was  used  to  looking 
inward,  not  looking  outward.  It  had  not  needed  to  make  any 
fundamental  changes  to  its  work  in  decades.  Now  all  of  a sudden,  it 
had  to  develop  new  relationships  and  new  ways  of  working.  It  was 
going  to  demand  not  just  extra  effort,  but  a whole  new  framework 
to  adapt  to  this  new  world.  Such  change  does  not  come  easily,  nor 
does  it  come  quickly.  In  the  last  four  years,  the  school  has  taken 
some  substantial  steps  in  the  right  direction;  the  following  are  examples 
of  innovations  which  the  school  has  embarked  on.  This  is  a report  of 
the  progress  to  date;  clearly,  there  is  still  much  more  to  be  done. 

Links  with  the  University  of  Toronto 

UTS  has  traditionally  had  an  important  role  to  play  in  the  education 
of  teachers,  through  its  link  witli  the  Faculty  of  Education.  The  Task 


Force  described  this  relationship  as  one  of  key  strategic  importance, 
and  urged  the  school  to  work  to  strengthen  it.  With  “special  education” 
programs  in  jeopardy  across  the  province,  UTS  is  proud  to  be  one 
of  the  few  places  where  ongoing  work  on  education  for  students 
of  high  academic  ability  is  still  active.  The  following  are  two 
examples  of  initiatives  which  illustrate  the  collaboration  between 
the  two  organizations. 

A former  principal  of  UTS,  Don  Gutteridge,  had  the  idea  of 
creating  an  Alternate  Program  for  Gifted  Education  at  OISE/UT. 

Fie  brought  together  representatives  from  UTS  and  the  “gifted” 
programs  at  four  other  Toronto  schools;  together, 
they  created  a program  which  would  place  a student 
teacher  with  one  experienced  teacher  for  two  days  a 
week  for  an  entire  academic  year.  This  is  a very 
demanding  program,  but  it  is  ensuring  that  there  are 
graduates  from  teacher  education  programs  who 
have  the  skills  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  of  high 
academic  ability. 

UTS  is  also  working  with  the  University  of 
Toronto  on  a program  to  allow  senior  UTS  students 
to  take  first  year  university  courses  for  credit.  This 
program  does  two  things:  it  provides  a challenge  to  those  students 
who  are  ready  for  it,  and  it  is  a model  of  a transition  year  between 
high  school  and  university.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  top  students 
in  math  tend  to  mature  early,  and  the  chance  to  study  higher  level 
maths  offers  the  kind  of  challenge  that  such  students  seek  and  need. 
As  this  pilot  program  proves  itself,  there  are  plans  underway  to  offer 
such  placements  to  other  students  in  gifted  programs  in  the  city. 

Partnerships  with  the  Community 

UTS  has  been  fortunate  in  having  a strong  and  active  community. 
Both  the  Alumni  Association  and  the  Parents  Association  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  life  of  the  school.  The  school  has 
been  working  to  extend  this  network  of  support  even  further,  into  a 
wider  sense  of  community.  As  an  expression  of  this  new  and  important 
relationship,  the  school  selected  a new  principal  in  1994  from  the 
public  system.  Stan  Pearl  is  now  working  to  build  strong  links 
between  UTS  and  other  schools,  in  a number  of  creative  ways. 

With  significant  donations  from  the  Parents  and  Alumni,  the 
school  has  been  able  to  establish  UTS  Net.  The  school  is  also  working 
with  the  Scarborough  Board  of  Education  and  OISE/UT  to  build 
Ednet  Two,  an  educational  network  which  brings  together  a wide 
range  of  partners  including  Centennial  College,  at  least  one 
Scarborough  Hospital,  and  a number  of  other  Scarborough  city  sites. 

UTS  has  managed  to  leverage  its  community  support  in  another 
long-term  project  — the  Canadian  2010  project  sponsored  by  the 
Canadian  Institute  for  Advanced  Research  (CIAR).  Launched  with 
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a lively  symposium,  involving  students,  parents,  staff,  alumni,  and 
OISE/UT  faculty,  the  project  has  been  made  part  of  a new  integrated 
curriculum  for  Grade  1 0;  teachers  from  a wide  range  of  subjects  are 
each  working  on  issues  relating  to  change  and  technology  as  part  of 
their  course. 

Since  the  Task  Force  reported  in  1993,  teachers  have  undertaken 
two  retreats,  to  redefine  the  vision  or  mandate  of  the  organization, 
and  to  focus  their  efforts  on  priorities  for  the  future.  This  has  been  a 
collegial  process,  with  teachers  working  together  to  develop  both 
the  ideas  and  the  plans  for  their  implementation.  The  challenge  in 
undertaking  systematic  change  is  to  get  all  members  of  the 
organization  working  as  a team,  involved  in  charting  the  course 
and  developing  solutions.  It  is  not  necessarily  a process  which  comes 
easily;  many  find  it  difficult  to  broaden  their  horizons  to  include 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  but  the  benefits  of  such 
an  approach  is  evident. 

Student  Leadership 

While  other  secondary  schools  find  students  segregate  themselves  by 
grade,  UTS  students  have  an  unusual  sense  of  belonging  across  all 
grades.  It  is  common  to  find  people  in  the  OAC  year  working  on 
activities  with  the  youngest  students.  There  are  a number  of  activi- 
ties which  foster  this  relationship.  The  school  runs  two  camps  for  the 
younger  students,  for  which  the  senior  students  act  as  counsellors, 
organizing  the  activities  and  helping  the  younger  ones  to  get 
involved.  The  bonding  which  happens  through  these  events  is  one  of 
the  strengths  of  the  school.  In  conjunction  with  one  of  these  camps, 
a similar  program  has  been  developed  for  the  Institute  for  Child 
Study,  an  elementary  school  which  is  also  part  of  the  University; 

UTS  students  act  as  counsellors  for  their  program  as  well. 

Such  traditional  approaches  to  student  leadership  are  being 
extended  into  new  partnerships.  UTS  students  now  work  as  tutors 
with  students  at  seven  schools  in  central  Toronto,  as  part  of  the 
Community  Outreach  program.  UTS  students  work  one  on  one 
with  these  students  in  the  areas  that  need  attention;  the  focus  is 
generally  on  specific  curricular  areas,  but  may  also  include  extra- 
curricular activities,  such  as  sports  coaching.  The  UTS  students  find 
the  work  both  demanding  and  fulfilling;  they  have  to  learn  how  to 
communicate  effectively,  and  understand  a subject  from  another  person  s 
point  of  view.  This  involvement  has  been  so  successful  that  the  school 
is  developing  plans  for  a “virtual  community”  to  link  a great  number 
of  schools  with  computers,  to  allow  UTS  students  to  work  more 
closely,  and  more  frequently,  with  others  throughout  the  province. 

The  Southern  Ontario  Model  UN  Assembly,  called  SOMA,  is 
remarkable  for  the  extent  of  the  student  leadership.  The  program 
involves  54  schools,  and  580  students;  while  its  focus  is  southern 
Ontario,  it  attracts  students  from  other  provinces,  and  from  the 


United  States.  UTS  students  spend  a full  year  drafting  the  resolutions, 
assigning  schools  to  national  delegations,  and  developing  the  agenda 
for  the  four  day  event  on  the  campus  of  the  University  ofToronto, 
as  well  as  taking  on  the  more  mundane  issues  such  as  finance,  accom- 
modation, catering  and  room  bookings.  As  one  student  — a five  year 
veteran  of  SOMA  — tells  it,  “Its  like  running  a company:  it  requires 
people  skills,  organizing  others,  time  management,  and  leadership.” 

These  examples  of  student  leadership  describe  an  approach  to  the 
learning  environment  which  makes  students  not  just  the  recipients 
of  education,  but  active  participants  in  the  process.  These  students 
are  learning  to  take  responsibility  for  their  education,  and  as  a result 
are  stimulated  by  the  process  and  encouraged  to  find  new  approaches 
and  new  areas  of  endeavour.  They  are  learning  not  only  leadership 
skills,  but  also  the  need  for  teamwork  and  collaboration,  and  ways  of 
coping  with  change. 

Conclusion 

Innovation  and  change  can  be  a challenge  for  many  people,  and 
organizations  need  to  make  haste  at  a pace  which  allows  every 
member  of  the  community  to  join  the  movement.  That  said,  the 
school  believes  strongly  in  Michael  Fullan’s  image  of  “Ready,  Fire, 
Aim:”  whether  in  or  out  of  the  classroom,  it  may  be  better  to  try 
something  and  see  what  happens,  than  to  spend  too  much  time 
planning  it  to  the  last  detail.  It  takes  a leap  of  faith,  but  the  results — 
for  students  and  staff  alike  — can  be  astounding. 

While  a number  of  these  changes  have  been  thrust  upon  the 
school  by  the  changing  external  environment,  the  school  seems  to 
have  responded  by  starting  to  anticipate  changes,  and  to  look  for 
opportunities  to  work  in  a new  way.  In  a sense,  the  school  is  creat- 
ing a new  internal  environment,  a culture  which  is  less  likely  to  be 
rocked  by  decisions  made  elsewhere. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  UTS  is  evolving  into  a “learning  organization,” 
making  virtues  of  the  challenges  it  faces.  Although  some  may  find 
the  pace  of  change  both  overwhelming  and  unsettling,  it  would  not 
be  an  overstatement  to  say  that  the  school  is  thriving  on  change:  the 
progress  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  remarkable.  The  school  is 
involving  all  parts  of  the  community  in  the  development  of  its  future, 
and  is  empowering  individual  members  to  take  responsibility  tor 
various  aspects  of  the  change.  While  not  all  things  can  be  started  at 
once,  in  creating  this  environment  of  change,  the  opportunities  will 
increase,  and  the  involvement  of  the  staff,  students,  parents,  alumni 
and  the  university  will  become  more  powerful,  and  more  effective. 

This  collaborative  approach  is  paying  dividends  in  every  part  of 
the  school.  “Everyone  is  learning,  even  the  teachers."  says  one  senior 
student.  “That’s  what  makes  me  want  to  turn  up  here  every  morning. 
University  ofToronto  Schools 
Phone:  (416)  978.3212 
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Secondary  School  Reform:  Developing  New  Structures  to  Enhance  Student  Learning 

Lynne  M.  Hannay  & John  A.  Ross 


Ontario  secondary  schools  have  experienced 
pivotal  change  at  the  Grade  9 level  with  the 
implementation  of  the  Transition  Years  and 
the  Common  Curriculum.  Significant 
changes  are  now  forecast  for  Grade  1 0 and 
above.  Since  secondary  schools  have  been 
relatively  static  organizational  structures  for 
most  of  this  century,  with  very  few  substan- 
tial changes  challenging  the  basic  assump- 
tions of  the  purposes  of  secondary  school 
education,  the  current  climate  of  rapid 
change  is  problematic.  The  static  nature  of 
most  secondary  schools  has  been  partially 
supported  through  the  existence  of  the  sub- 
ject department  structure  which  has  been 
the  dominant  structural  model  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Adherence  to  this 
structure  is  being  questioned  from  some 
current  perspectives. 

This  study  is  examining  the  effect  of 
alternative  structures  in  secondary  schools 
and  identifying  the  means  by  which 
secondary  school  staffs  can  measure  the 
impact  of  the  reforms  being  initiated  in 
their  schools.  The  reports,  presentations,  and 
articles  prepared  as  a result  of  this  study  will 
assist  the  teachers  of  the  Northumberland- 


Clarmgton  Board,  the  study’s  major  research 
site,  as  well  as  other  Ontario  educators 
who  are  involved  in  the  restructuring  of 
secondary  schools. 


A Longitudinal  Follow-up 
Study  of  Teachers  Involved  in 
Transition  Years  Reforms 

Lorna  Earl 

This  is  a follow-up  study  of  an  earlier 
investigation  (“Beyond  Transitions”  — 
Hargreaves  & Earl)  which  looked  at  how 
Grade  7 and  8 teachers  in  four  large  school 
districts  were  implementing  the  Common 
Curriculum.  The  earlier  study  found  that 
rather  than  starting  with  outcomes  and 
planning  in  a linear  fashion,  teachers  more 
typically  began;  with  knowledge  and  feelings 
about  students  — with  intuitive  under- 
standings — of  what  might  motivate  or 
engage  them.  The  teachers’  own  passions 
and  enthusiasms  about  ideas,  topics,  materials, 
and  methods  also  play  a key  role  in  the 
implementation  process.  The  data  contain 
many  examples  of  how  teachers  are  actually 
trying  to  use  outcomes,  standards  and 
indicators,  integrate  curricula  in  response  to 
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destreaming,  incorporate  new  assessment 
strategies,  communicate  with  parents,  and 
grapple  with  their  own  learning  and  adap- 
tations in  a constantly  changing  context. 

The  present  study,  on  the  basis  of  in-depth 
interviews  with  the  teachers  involved  in  the 
original  study,  is  trying  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  still  trying  to 
implement  the  Common  Curriculum  and 
to  explore  their  emotional  and  intellectual 
responses  to  the  changes. 

Change  Frames:  Supporting 
Secondary  Teachers  in  Interpreting  and 
Integrating  Secondary  School  Reform 

Andy  Hargreaves  and  Paul  Shaw 
This  three-year  developed  study,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Peel  Board  of 
Education,  addresses  the  central  problem  of 
how  secondary  schools  can  innovate,  reculture, 
and  restructure  to  enable  teachers  to  integrate 
complex  changes  in  curriculum,  assessment 
and  approaches  to  student  learning  into 
their  daily  practices  of  instruction.  The 
research  will  both  develop  and  examine 
teachers’  understanding  of  these  complex 
changes;  how  and  to  what  extent  teachers 


are  able  to  make  and  integrate  changes 
advocated  by  secondary  school  reform  into 
their  practice;  and  what  conditions,  contex- 
tual factors,  structures,  supports,  and  processes 
are  necessary  for  them  to  successfully  do  so. 

The  first  year  of  the  study  will  build  the 
capacity  of  participating  teachers  and 
administrators  to  deepen  their  understanding 
of  the  multidimensional  nature  of  educational 
and  organizational  change  and  permit  a 
framing  of  the  compelling  issues  and 
opportunities  with  regards  to  changes  in 
curriculum,  assessment,  and  approaches  to 
student  learning. The  second  year  of  the  study 
will  focus  more  specifically  on  assessment, 
evaluation  of  school  plans,  and  the  ongoing 
collection  of  data  to  inform  school  directions. 
In  the  third  year  the  processes  initiated  in 
previous  years  will  continue  but  with  an 
emphasis  on  building  the  culture  and  struc- 
ture in  ways  that  will  enhance  the  capacity 
of  the  school  to  sustain  changes  over  time. 

Structuring  Secondary  Schools  to 
Improve  Student  Outcomes 

Marlene  Scardamalia  & Jud  Bnrtis 
(OISE/UT),  Boh  Garthson  & Carol  Suhay 


(Gordon  Gray  don  Memorial  Secondary  School) 
Computer  Software  Intentional  Learning 
Environments  (CSILE)  is  a technology 
that  is  designed  to  contribute  to 
restructuring  by  supporting  knowledge- 
building  and  the  development  of 
knowledge-building  communities  in 
the  classroom.  Research  on  CSILE  to 
date  has  shown  that  it  can  have  a 
significant  effect  on  student  outcomes. 
However,  CSILE  has  not  been  used 
extensively  at  the  high  school  level, 
where  it  has  perhaps  the  most  potential 
for  restructuring  learning. 

The  present  study  has  three  aspects:  (1) 
developing  an  implementation  model 
for  introducing  CSILE  technology  at  the 
high  school  level;  (2)  developing  specific 
curriculum  models  for  the  use  of  CSILE 
with  high  school  students,  and  (3) 
exploring  extensions  of  the  CSILE 
technology  to  include  links  outside  the 
classroom.  The  researchers  are  interested 
in  exploring  how  structures  in  secondary 
school  impact  on  student  outcomes  and 
in  studying  how  to  promote  the  best 
outcomes  tor  students. 
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Kenneth  Leithwood 

Professor  and  Head,  Centre 
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Teresa  Menzies 

Assistant  Professor  of  Management, 
Brock  University 

School  systems  in  Ontario  have  been  voluntarily  experimenting 
with  usually  weak  versions  of  school-based  management 
(SBM)  for  many  years.  However,  the  Ontario  governments 
recent  policy  requiring  the  establishment  of  school  advisory  councils 
immediately  changed  the  rules  for  such  experimentation,  setting 
the  acceptable  lower  limits  for  school-based  management  in 
Ontario  schools. 

What  are  the  different  forms  that  school-based  management 
might  take?  Is  this  a worthwhile  initiative?  What  sorts  of  challenges 
are  likely  to  be  encountered  as  schools  move  ahead  with  this 
initiative?  Are  there  lessons  from  the  experiences  of  others  that 
might  be  useful?  In  this  article,  we  briefly  summarize  some  of 
the  results  of  a larger  review  of  literature  addressing  these  and 
other  questions. The  review  included  83  empirical  studies 
reported  during  the  period  approximately  1985  to  1995,  with 
greatest  attention  given  to  the  latter  half  of  this  period. 

Forms  of  SBM 

School-based  management  (SBM)  is  a form  of  decentral- 
ization that  identifies  the  individual  school  as  the  primary 
unit  of  improvement  and  relies  on  the  redistribution  of 


decision-making  authority  as  the  primary  means  through  which 
improvements  are  developed  and  sustained.  As  it  has  in  Ontario, 
SBM  usually  includes  the  creation  of  school  councils.  This  strategy 
for  school  reform  has  spread  widely  throughout  developed  countries 
around  the  world,  even  as  evidence  mounts  that  it  is  both  more 
complicated  to  implement  and  less  powerful  a source  of  school 
improvement  than  its  advocates  suggest. 

SBM  usually  takes  one  of  three  forms,  although  hybrids  are 
often  apparent.  These  include  administrative  control,  professional 
control,  and  community  control  SBM.  Administrative  control 
SBM  (the  principal  decides)  is  aimed  at  increasing  accountability 
to  the  school  system  for  the  efficient  expenditure  of  resources 
on  the  assumption  that  such  efficiencies  will  eventually  pay  off 
for  students.  The  goal  of  professional  control  SBM  (teachers 
decide)  is  to  make  better  use  of  teachers’  knowledge  in  such 
key  decision  areas  as  budget,  curriculum,  and,  occasionally, 
personnel.  Basic  to  this  form  of  SBM  is  the  assumption  that 
professionals  closest  to  the  student  have  the  most  relevant 
knowledge  for  making  such  decisions  and  that  full  partici- 
pation in  the  decision-making  process  will  increase  their 
commitment  to  implementing  whatever  decisions  are  made. 
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Increased  accountability  to  parents  and  the  community  at  large, 
along  with  “consumer  satisfaction,”  are  the  central  purposes  for 
establishing  community  control  forms  of  SBM.This  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  official  purposes  for  school  councils  in  Ontario  at  present. 

The  basic  assumption  giving  rise  to  this  form  of  SBM  is  that  the 
curriculum  of  the  school  ought  to  directly  reflect  the  values  and 
preferences  of  parents  and  the  local  community.  School  professionals, 
it  is  claimed,  typically  are  not  as  responsive  to  such  local  values  and 
preferences  as  they  ought  to  be.  Responsiveness  is  greatly  increased, 
however,  when  the  power  to  make  decisions  about  curriculum, 
budget,  and  personnel  is  in  the  hands  of  parents  and  other  members 
of  the  school  community.  School  councils  in  which  parents  and 
other  community  constituents  have  a majority  of  the  membership  are 
the  primary  instruments  for  the  exercise  of  such  power.  Of  course, 
giving  community  members  only  advisory  powers,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  parts  of  Canada,  severely  blunts  such  power. 

Effects  of  School-Based 
Management  and  School  Councils 

This  article  focusses  on  SBM  effects  on  students,  teachers,  principals, 
and  the  school  as  a whole. 

Eleven  studies  included  in  our  larger  review  reported  nine  separate 
effects  on  students,  five  of  which  were  neutral  or  negative.  The 
majority  of  these  data  emerged  from  studies  of  community  control 
SBM:  three  studies  reported  an  increase  in  expectations  for  student 

achievement  and  one  study  reported  more  security  for  students  at 

school.  Overall  these  results  are  too  skimpy  to  do  much  more  than 
conclusively  dispel  claims  that  SBM,  in  any  form,  has  been  demonstrated 
to  have  significant  pay-off  for  students. 

More  evidence  is  available  about  the  effects  of  SBM  on  teachers 
than  on  any  other  group.  Studies  reported  1 6 separate  effects  on 
teachers,  only  4 of  which  were  negative.  The  pattern  of  results 
suggests  that  professional  control  SBM  has  the  greatest  overall 
impact  on  teachers.  Areas  of  such  impact  include  increased 
teacher  commitment,  more  collaboration,  information  sharing, 
and  changes  in  instruction.  Increased  accountability  also  was 
most  evident  with  professional  control  SBM.  One  negative 
effect  that  does  seem  relatively  robust  is  that  all  forms  of  SBM, 
at  least  in  the  early  stages,  result  in  a much  heavier  workload 
for  teachers,  not  a happy  finding  for  a group  of  professionals 
already  experiencing  high  levels  of  stress  and  burn-out. 

Ten  outcomes  were  reported  concerning  principals,  7 
positive  and  3 negative.  Under  all  forms  of  SBM,  principals 
were  taking  on  managerial  roles,  relaying  information  to 
others,  and  experiencing  increased  flexibility  and  discretion. 

All  forms  of  SBM  also  increase  workloads  for  principals. 

Increased  accountability  for  performance  among  principals 


was  an  effect  of  all  three  types  of  SBM,  but  primarily  an  effect  of 
community  and  professional  control  SBM,  whereas  for  teachers 
increased  accountability  was  indicated  most  by  professional  control 
SBM  studies.  Two  forms  of  SBM  (professional  and  community  control) 
are  reported  to  result  in  a loss  of  power  by  principals.  Overall,  the 
effects  on  principals  seem  greatest  with  community  control  SBM. 

Eighteen  outcomes  were  reported  on  the  school  as  a whole.  Only 
3 of  these  outcomes  were  negative  in  nature.  Community  control 
SBM  shows  the  widest  range  of  effects  and  administrative  control  the 
narrowest.  Professional  control  SBM,  however,  has  the  largest  number 
of  studies  indicating  positive  effects;  for  example:  greater  involvement 
of  stakeholders  in  school  management,  a healthier  and  more 
professional  climate,  and  a wide  range  of  people  taking  on  leadership 
roles.  One  conclusion  that  could  be  drawn  from  these  studies  is  that 
administrative  control  SBM  results  in  little  change  for  the  school  as  a 
whole.  Community  control  SBM  may  change  the  school  most. 

Implementation  of  School-based 
Management  and  School  Councils 

As  with  SBM  effects,  we  limit  our  summary  of  implementation 
obstacles,  and  strategies  for  responding  to  them,  to  those  concerning 
teachers,  principals,  and  the  school  as  a whole.  Twenty-three  obstacles 
related  to  teachers,  and  no  obstacle  was  unique  to  any  one  form  of 
SBM.  The  most  frequently  cited  obstacles  were  excessive  time  demands, 
adherence  to  traditional  roles,  and  doubts  about  the  advantages  of 
SBM.  A total  of  nine  separate  strategies  plausibly  aligned  with  some 
apsect  of  these  obstacles.  The  most  frequently  cited  strategy  was  the 
provision  of  training.  Worth  highlighting,  because  of  the  pervasive 
nature  of  the  time  demands  accompanying  SBM  implementation, 
however,  is  the  suggestion  that  teacher  participation  in  SBM  be 
formally  limited.  This  strategy  is  intended  to  protect  enthusiastic 
and  highly  committed  teachers  from  creating  too  much  work  and 
stress  for  themselves  and  perhaps  from  finding  themselves  without 
adequate  time  for  their  own  individual  classroom  planning. 

The  studies  provided  information  about  15  implementation 
obstacles  faced  by  principals.  The  most  frequently  cited  obstacle 
was  adherence  to  traditional  roles.  Excessive  time  demands  was 
cited  more  frequently  as  an  obstacle  for  principals  than  for 
teachers  and  was  an  obstacle  for  all  forms  ot  SBM.  Other 
frequently  identified  obstacles  included  doubts  about  the 
advantages  of  SBM  and  lack  of  experience  and  training. 

Providing  training  for  principals  with  respect  to  specific 
skills  was  the  most  frequently  identified  strategy  for  over- 
coming these  obstacles.  Strategies  for  principals  suggested 
in  studies  of  all  forms  of  SBM  included  providing  partici- 
patory decision-making  structures;  democratic,  collaborative, 
and  facilitative  leadership;  and  taking  on  the  role  ot 


information  provider,  motivator,  and  vision  setter  to  focus  the  school 
and  school  council  on  student  learning. 

A total  of  nine  obstacles  were  reported  related  to  the  school  as  a 
whole.  Most  of  these  were  classified  as  constraints  on  opportunities. 
The  most  frequently  cited  obstacle  concerned  the  implementation 
of  SBM  in  the  context  of  financial  restraint.  Lack  of  shared  vision  or 
values,  lack  of  rewards  for  teacher  participation  in  SBM,  and  union 
contract  limitations  were  other  frequently  cited  obstacles. The  most 
frequently  reported  strategy  was  developing  a clear,  shared  vision  for 
SBM  and  for  the  nature  of  the  relationships  to  be  developed  between 
the  school  and  the  school  system. 

Conclusion 

There  is  virtually  no  firm,  research-based  knowledge  about  the  direct 
or  indirect  effects  of  SBM  on  students.  All  claims  that  there  is  likely 
to  be  some  sort  of  pay-off  for  students  must  be  reconsidered  given 
the  lack  of  research-based  support.  Furthermore,  the  little  research- 
based  evidence  that  does  exist  suggests  that  the  effects  on  students 
are  just  as  likely  to  be  negative  as  positive.  There  is  an  awesome  gap 
between  the  rhetoric  and  the  reality  of  SBM's  contribution  to  student 
growth,  especially  in  light  of  the  widespread  advocacy  of  SBM. 

Some  SBM  advocates,  as  well  as  some  researchers,  argue  that  to 
have  effects  on  students  would  require  five  to  ten  years  of 
implementation.  If  this  is  the  case,  and  the  effects  of  SBM  on  students 
are  primarily  felt  through  changes  in  the  quality  of  classroom 
instruction,  there  are  probably  many  faster  and  more  direct  strategies 
available  to  those  attempting  to  reform  schools.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe,  in  fact,  that  effectiveness  (in  terms  of  student  achievement 
gams)  is  not  often  the  main  reason  for  launching  this  innovation, 
and  so  this  outcome  may  not  even  be  critical  to  assess  from  the 
point  of  view  of  many  SBM  advocates.  If  one  does  choose  to 
implement  SBM,  professional  control  forms  seem  to  have  more 
positive  effects  on  the  practices  of  teachers  than  either  of  the 
other  two  forms  and  no  more  negative  effects.  Since  teachers’ 
practices  have  a direct  effect  on  students,  professional  control 
SBM  appears  to  hold  the  greatest  promise  for  contributing  to 
student  growth.  Unexpectedly,  as  well,  review  evidence  suggests 
that  professional  control  SBM  is  the  most  likely  form  of  SBM 
to  increase  professional  accountability  to  parents  and  the 
wider  community. 

Principals  have  an  especially  crucial  role  to  play  in 
determining  what  the  consequences  of  SBM  will  be  in  their 
schools  and,  indeed,  what  form  of  SBM  will  actually  be 
implemented.  Especially  with  professional  and  community 
control  forms  of  SBM  that  require  principals  to  redistribute 
power  traditionally  exercised  by  them,  principals  are  capable 
of  thwarting  the  effort.  Essentially,  much  of  the  evidence 


suggests  that  whatever  form  of  SBM  that  school  systems  thought 
they  were  legislating,  what  was  implemented  was  some  form  of 
administrative  control  SBM. 

Our  review  challenges  the  wisdom  of  using  SBM  as  a centrepiece 
in  the  school  restructuring  agenda.  At  best,  some  form  of  SBM  may 
provide  a suitable  structure  within  which  to  implement  deliberately 
selected  improvements  in  classroom  and  school-wide  educational 
practices.  But  drawing  such  a conclusion  requires  prior  consideration 
of  just  what  those  educational  practices  should  be.  At  worst,  SBM  is 
being  used  by  some  school  systems  and  governments  as  a popular 
symbol  of  progressive  and  responsive  practice  within  a public 
rhetoric  of  improving  student  achievement.  While  the  institutional 
context  of  schools  requires  such  symbols  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  support,  implementing  SBM  exacts  enormous  opportunity 
costs  from  schools  in  the  form  of  professional  energies. 

The  underappreciated  "demandingness"  of  teaching  and  school 
administration  means  that  a relatively  small  proportion  of  a school 
staffs  total  energies  are  available  for  improvement  purposes.  These 
energies  are  squandered  by  narrowly  conceived  efforts  to  implement 
structural  changes  such  as  SBM.  A more  defensible  approach  would 
be  to  assist  schools  in  redesigning  themselves  around  comprehensive 
images  of  organizations  capable  of  responding  more  autonomously 
and  creatively  to  the  endlessly  unfolding  and  unpredictable  chal- 

Increased  accountability  to  parents  and  the 
community  at  large,  along  with  consumer 
satisfaction,  are  the  central  purposes  for 
establishing  community  control  forms  of  SBM. 


lenges  that  await  them  in  the  future.  Both  high  involvement  orga- 
nizations (Lawler,  1986)  and  learning  organizations  (Leithwood, 
Jantzi,  & Steinbach,  1 995)  are  promising  examples  of  such  images. 
SBM  can  be  viewed  as  a defensible  part  of  either  such  image. 

Note 

This  article  summarizes  results  of  research  described  in 
considerably  more  detail  in  K.  Leithwood,  & T.  Menzies 
(in  press).  Forms  and  effects  of  school-based  management. 
School  Effectiveness  and  School  Improvement. 
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Renewal 

A Learning  Opportunity  Presented  by  OISE/UT  in  cooperation  with  the  Ministry  of  Education  & Training 


T: 


'hirteen  teams  of  teachers,  department  heads,  and  principals 
from  English  Language  Ontario  secondary  schools  have  been 
invited  by  OISE/UT  and  the  Ministry  of  Education  & Training 
to  develop  successful  models  for  change  at  the  secondary  level.  These 
models  may  be  replicated  in  other  school  settings. 

At  a five-day  residential  Summer  Institute 
(August  1997),  school  teams  will  learn  change 
management  strategies,  examine  key  aspects  of 
renewal  in  secondary  schools,  and  develop  an 
implementation  project;  at  a fall  follow-up  session 
(November  1997),  they  will  share  their  learning  and 
present  portfolios  documenting  their  project's  results. 

The  participating  English  language  schools  are: 

• Saugeen  Secondary  School 
(Bruce  County  Bd.  of  Ed.) 

• General  Brock  High  School  (Halton  Bd.  of  Ed.) 

• Cayuga  Secondary  School  (Haldimand  Bd  of  Ed.) 

• Beaver  Brae  Secondary  School  (Kenora  Bd.  of  Ed.) 

• South  Grenville  District  High  School 
(Leeds  & Grenville  County  Bd.  of  Ed.) 

• Holy  Cross  Secondary  School  (Lincoln  County  R.C.S.S.B.) 


Huntsville  High  School  (Muskoka  Bd.  of  Ed.) 

West  Ferris  Secondary  School  (Nipissing  Bd.  of  Ed.) 
Northview  Heights  Secondary  School  (North  York  Bd.  of  Ed.) 
St.  Stephens  Secondary  School  (Peterborough,  Victoria, 
Northumberland  and  Clarington  R.C.S.S.B.) 

• Mount  St.  Joseph  College 
(Waterloo  County  Bd.  of  Ed.) 

• Eastwood  C.I.  (Waterloo  County  Bd.  of  Ed.) 

• Sutton  District  High  School 
(York  Region  Bd.  of  Ed.) 


(A  comparable  activity  for  French  language  Ontario 
secondary  schools  is  also  being  undertaken  by  OISE/UT 
and  the  Ministry  of  Education  & Training.) 

Watch  out  for  Orbit  Volume  28,  Number  4 where  we 
will  report  on  the  models  developed  and  the  early 
implementation  experiences  of  these  thirteen  Ontario  secondary  schools. 

For  information  about  other  exciting  learning  opportunities  being 
developed  by  OISE/UT's  Continuing  Education  Division: 

Tel.:  (416)  923-6641,  ext.  2841  Fax:  (416)  975-1925 

Please  browse  the  Continuing  Education  Calendar  at  our  webs  \ 

www.oise.utoronto.ca 
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Gender  and  Schooling 

How  do  you  work  with  boys  and  young  men  to  end  sex-role 
stereotyping?  How  do  you  stop  sexual  harassment  in  your  school? 
How  do  you  involve  all  girls  in  phys.ed  programs?  How  do  you 
encourage  girls  and  young  women  to  study  — and  teach  — the 
physical  sciences?  How  does  gender  equity  relate  to  other  kinds 
of  equity  issues  in  your  classroom?  This  72-  page  Orbit  issue  is 
jam-packed  with  strategies,  resources,  and  best  practices  in  gender 
equitable  education. 

School  Councils 

Benefit  from  the  insights  of  principals,  parents,  students,  and 
administrators  who  are  in  the  midst  of  implementing  this 
significant  new  policy.  The  issue  includes  highlights  from  the 
experiences  of  four  Ontario  schools  PLUS  practical  strategies 
that  you  can  start  using  today,  such  as:  building  community 
involvement;  extending  outreach  to  diverse  community  groups; 
and  designing  training  for  school  council  members. 

Technology  and  School  Programs 

Exactly  how  technology  will  impact  on  schools,  teaching, 
and  learning  is  being  considered  by  every  principal,  teacher, 
parent,  student,  and  administrator  in  North  America.  This  issue 
brings  you  over  50  pages  of  the  key  ideas  that  are  driving  the 
technological  upgrading  of  schools.  INCLUDES  profiles  of 
emerging  school  programs  and  initiatives  that  incorporate 
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technologies;  the  impact  of  technology  on  teachers'  learning; 
and  the  educational  uses  of  technology  for  young  people  outside 
the  traditional  school. 

On  Becoming  a Global  Citizen 

This  issue  is  intended  for  educators  who  are  trying  to  help 
students  understand  world  problems  associated  with  poverty, 
injustice,  hunger,  and  conflict.  Covers  the  "educations"  — 
global,  environmental,  peace,  and  development  — and  offers 
curriculum  strategies  for  each.  A must  for  the  contemporary 
educator  whose  students  are  confronting  real  and  relevant 
questions  about  discrimination,  illiteracy,  hunger,  violence,  and 
a threatened  ecosystem. 

Integrated  Curriculum 

The  work  of  creative,  informed,  and  committed  classroom  teachers 
is  the  heart  of  educational  change  and  school  improvement.  This 
issue  puts  a spotlight  on  some  of  that  work,  from  art  programs  to 
mathematics,  from  Junior  Kindergarten  to  the  end  of  high  school. 
INCLUDES  sample  curricula  that  not  only  integrate  traditional 
subject  areas  but  also  assessment  and  evaluation  processes,  bringing 
both  greater  relevance  and  accountability  to  classroom  teaching. 
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